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THE BIG fight: CAN CLAY DO IT AGAIN? 
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Paired for 
Precision 


The Browning. 

High-Power Rifle 
and Riflescope 


Everyihing you want in a 
hunting rifle: Pinpoint 
accuracy, functional depend- 
nnrf 

iveight, and handsome 
appearance. All arc the 
result of careful design, 
the finest steel and walnut, patient 
hand-fitting, stringent target testing, and 
hand-finishing throughout. 

Pair it with a Browning Riflescope. 
perfeeth' matched in quality and exact- 
ing precision, and you have the ultimate. 


Write Icir new illustr.ili'd eataloi; disci ibini? all 
Bunvninn and acirssorirs plus special 
chapters fiillni praeiical sluxilin? inronnniion. 

Bnivvnini; .\i ms C:(impany 
Dept. 713, St, Louis, Ntis.Mniri (iJIOlt 

In Caivi<{a - Bro^.nin* t\i Canada. 

I)fp«.71J. PO Bo« Wl, Monireal 9. P Q. 

Just published .1/. Browning, Amititan 
(Junmaket. Fascinating story of this world 
renowned inventor plus separate technical 
section. At your Browning dealer or post- 
paid directly from Browning Arms Co. '7*’ 


Rifles: 20 models and calibers: 

222 to .458 Magnum. From S185.00 
Riflescopes: 24 models: 

2^4. 4 & 6 Power and Variables 

in 2X to 7X. and 3X to From $51 20 

i'tun subjrd It (hanff wilhoul noliu. 

Kiflticopei ilighll} higher m Canada. 

YOUR 

Browning 

DEALER 


U.S., *8‘>5 Canada. 


Why we put a head on Schlitz 
before we put on the cap 


A good breath of fresh air works wonders for just 
about anything. Except beer. 

in fact, only a couple of whiffs have been known to 
ruin the flavor of a whole batch of otherwise splendid 
brew. 

So for the sake of real gusto, Schlit2 
takes unusual pains to protect the famous 
Schlitz taste. For example, in the final step 
an ingenious little machine jiggles the bot- 



tle just after it's filled. The beer foams up, the air 
goes out—and on pops the cap. 

Inside the bottle, the beer can't breathe. So the 
famous Schlitz flavor, born with the kiss of the hops, 
locked in the protective brown bottle. Until you 
come along, flip off the cap. and drink 
deep. With gusto. 

The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous . , . 
simply because it tastes so good. 
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C'filUx till paer 9J 


Next week 

THE BATTLE OF BOSTON. 
Clay-Lision version, looks lo 
be one of Ihc roughest tea par- 
ties e\cr held there. Gilbert 
Roginund four photographers 
will provide cxeiiing coserage. 

THE SKI SEASON begins w ilh 
a guide to parallel leehniduv 
b) tielmul Fuleh and an intro- 
diiciion to the In rcsori~Vail, 
Colo. — Us vibrant people and 
its cxtraoidinary architecture. 

THE gENTUCHY DERBY win- 
ner in 1965 may run in the rich 
Garden Siaic this week. Whit- 
ney Tower reports the race and 
assesses the 2-ycar-olds us they 
move on to winter irdining. 


PERMISSION IS mUCTLY PROHIglTEO 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



There is an undeniable quickening of 
the general pulse as the time for the 
Cassius Clay-Sonny Liston tight [pogc 
22) grow s near. In the words of Robert 
IL Bo\le. who has frequently written 
about boxing for Sports Illustratid, 
•'There is no spectacle, no contest, 
nothing in sport that can equal the mo- 
ment when a heavyweight champion- 
ship fight begins. The anticipation of 
the crowd, the cheers as the challenger 
comes down one aisle, the champion 
down another, the great hooded robes 
they wear, even the long, boring intro- 
ductions help build the tension. The 
crowd begins to roar, the fighters go 
to their corners, stand with their backs 
to the center of the ring for an instant 
and then wheel and come toward each 
other. U’s a nxoment unlike any otlxer 
in sport." 

Boyle's enthusiasm helps to explain 
a phenomenon we have often noted: 
good writers are fascinated hy boxing. 
Martin Kane, whose masterful stories 
arc now pan of the literature of the 
sport, explains. "It is competition re- 
duced to its most primitive terms." 
And. Kane adds. "You find more char- 
acters than in any other sport. Clay. 
Patterson. .Sugar Ray, Archie Moore. 
Cus O'Amato. Jack Kearns. And the 
atmosphere is marvelous— the training 
camps, the way the whole camp defers 



to the fighter. It’s like being in the 
scruffy palace of a king." 

Huston Horn, one of the first to 
write about the present king, Cassius 
Clay, says, "It's very entertaining— the 
contest, the fighters. It has a primary 
humanness about it. I don't approve of 
it. I think it is wrong as cnteriuinmcnt. 
and I wish I didn't like to watch it. But 
it's the only sport that can make me 
shake with excitement." 

Tex Maule, who has done several 
boxing stories for us between his regu- 
lar tours of professional football cover- 
age. says. "It is the simplest conflict 
in sport, the most direct. It's concen- 
trated. unlike football, where 22 peo- 
ple are running around. And. almost 
by definition, boxers arc interesting 
people. They're different from football 
players, w ho sometimes seem poured in 
the same mold. Lighters arc individ- 
uals, and they are colorful and surpris- 
ingly articulate," 

Ciilbert Rogin, who wrote the pre- 
view of the fight in this issue. s.iys, 
"Boxing lends itself to writing because 
it is at the same time the most real and 
the most artificial of sports. It is the 
most real because it simulates actual- 
ity — two people might normally fight 
each other. But it is the most artificial 
because it isn't really real. It is safe— 
despite the injuries that happen and 
the deaths. A street fight is real, and it 
is ugly and repellent. But boxing is like 
u play. A horrible argument you hear 
in a play would be repellent if you 
heard it coming from the apartment 
next door. But on the stage it is stife. 
it is something you can watch and even 
appreciate. Boxing is the same way- li 
has the trappings of the theater. It is 
the closest thing in sport to fiction: 
preparation, act. consequence. It is all 
the great duels - man and wife, son and 
father, nunto a mano. There is a great 
senseof honor and dishonor. And fear. 
The fa-scination of fear. 

"Boxing is the basic sport. Maybe 
foot racing is older, but how can you 
compare the consequences of losing a 
foot race w ith the consequences of los- 
ing a light?” 
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What's in a Savings Bank forTomorrow's Families? 



THCRE S GROW POWtR WHCRE THERE ARC 

Savings Banks 

CHARTERED BY NEW YORK STATE 
Memters F»G«ral Oepovt Insuranct Corporation 


The unmistakable stamp of 

When \i>u lotrk (ti wluii the future will hold for 
faniil) liting, vou'rc bound to sec a rain- 
bow of bright new products. ne\s home 
designs, new forms of communication 
But one thing won't change. Savings 
Banks in New 'I'ork Stale will continue to 
contribute Grow-FNiwer to the families of 
the future just as ihev do ii>day. I or Savings 
Banks are the banks of families, and homes, 
and neighborhoods. Savings Banks are 
people's banks, specialists m savings and per- 
sonal monev management, uniquciv equipivd 
to concentrate all tlieircnergv on helping families 
plan and save for the things thev want- a home, 
education, travel, security, 

And because Savings Banks pul their depositors' 
money to work in the linaneing of homes, schools, 
hospilalsand houses of worship. thc> give additional Grow-Power 
to many more millions of New York State families. 

What's in a Savings Bank for tomorrow's families? The un- 
mistakable stamp of Grow-Power- a Savings Bank speciallv . 


El 


Take It From YA TITTLE 


SHOPWALK 



“PRO-QUARTER- 
BACK is the 
Greatest Football 
Game you or I will 
ever play off the 


the true gam of Play-Calling 
skill and a real test of quar- 
terback talent." 



PROQUARTERBACK is the first adult 
table game in football history — a hard- 
nosed battle of field generals. You and 
your opponent use Play Selection Cards 
to direct the Flanker-T attack vs. the 
4-3-4 defense and vice versa. Dice sup- 
ply the chance factor but the plays you 
call control the game. Complete visual 
record of each contest. Certified statis- 
tically accurate. Handsomely produced 
and boxed. 

Now you and your friends can play "The 
Game The Pros Play” — at home. Here's 
a vital and ever-new challenge for every 
armchair quarterback (and your smart 
son). 

$7.50 Postpaid (By Mail Only) 
Send check or M.O. (no COD’s) with your 
name and address to: 


CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES 

by Tod Lansing 

P. 0. Box 112S. Southport, Conn. 


Skate boot* ara hanb-proceased in 
a shop run by the Slanzione family 


Stan/ionc's cMahli>hnicnt ai 50 
SVcM 56ih Sireci. New York City h an oKi- 
fashioned sh»>p where everything is vliH done 
b\ hand. Stun/ionc makes skuiing bools — 
and nothing else. The firm was founded in 
t‘X>5. live sears after Cius Stan/ione arrived 
in America from Naples, Italy, the home of 
great sh«wmakers. Papa Sian/ione. now XO 
years old. still comes to the shop two or three 
times a week to look things over and give 
a hand in making wooden lasts. Four of his 
eight sons followed him into his trade, and 
ni>w the shop is run by Dan. the eldest. Cius 
Jr.. Joseph and Benjamin. 

■You have to learn this trade when you 
arc young," r>an siiid recently, "h takes 10 
years to become a good custom shivemaker." 
The Stan/iones make iruirc than a thousand 
pairs of skating boots a year. 

\ pair of custom skating boots costs 
SXV.50. Handmade siiK.k boiUs, available in 
easy-to-llt si/cs,eosi Sh4..M), After the mcas- 
urcnienisare taken, a wtioden last of the foot 
is carved and then a paper pattern is made 
from which the leather is cut. I igurc-skaiing 
Knits arc made from calfskin, shiny and 
smooth, or buckskin, dull with a nap. They 
have a narrow, gripping heel, which gives 
the K>ol a gr.ieeful appearance, and a well- 
supported arch. Speed-skating boots have 
no heel and are made of kangaro«> leather, 
light but cstremely strong. All hoots arc 
fully lined with F rench suede. .Sian/ione als«> 
makes junior-si/c boots. These can be al- 
tered to accommodate the wearer's growth. 
\khen the boot is made, enough material is 
left to lengthen it to provide at least two sea- 
sons' wear. Sian/ione lecommends for its 
line ligure-skating Khus blades made by 
Strauss of Miimeapolis, They cost S55apair. 
I igurc-skaiing blades ,ire screwed onto the 
wle. which has been built up to approvi- 
inaielv one-fourth inch by layers of inner- 
soles .ind a filler. A speed boot has to be 
m«irc flcvible: the sole has less of a founda- 
tion and the blades have to be riveted right 
Ihrvuigh and clamped on inside, 

It takes approvimaiely three to live days 
for a pair of boots to go through this pains- 
taking asscmblv-line priKcdurc. Since the 
leather is wet when put on the last to insure 
perfect molding to the fool, the lime-eon- 
suming part in the making of custom bools 
IS the drying priKcss. 

Sian/ione bools are shipped all over the 
world, and most of the customers order by 
mail. \ detailed form illustrating evaelly 
where the si\ essenti.il nicusuremenis are ii> 
be made will be sent up«.in request, t-iilmgs 
are not necessary because the bools can K- 
adjusted after they have been worn. 

— FtLttIA Lit 


How to 
mix it up 
when 

holiday guests 
drop in 

¥ 

Get suiiie rum from the 
L’.S. Virgin I.slands, it's 
imported, it’s tlie color oi 
morning sunshine, it's the 
lightest, tlrieNt rum in llu* 
world. it*s delicious, it 
comes from duty free pojts. 

2*ThtM) mix it with: 
cola 

non-calorie cola 
egg nog 
tomato juice 
orange juice 
any juice 
collec, lea or milk 
>oda 
ice 

or cool it 

and mix it with nothing at all 

3*^ipend more time with your 
guots. .-Vsk for V^irgin Inlands Rum 
the versatile drink for any occasimi. 

Virgin Islands Rum 

The U.S. Virgin Islands Rum Council 






Nichok Mid VeMuyipi CiCiii 
fhc c/isefor j'hmg 

)\oyahfiii'Clo iitums. 
It’s a utility case made 
of rich Naugahyde* vinyl... a 
great gift just by itself. But 
even better is what’s inside. 
Registered Royal?. . the only 
golf ball so clearly superior 
every one is registered. It’s the 
ball Ken Venturi and 
Bobby Nichols used in their 
Open and PGA wins. 


^ Registered Royals (or Royal Reds or Royal Queens), in Christmas Gift Cases by Leatherfoam, lr>c., are available In 
dozen and half-dozen sizes at golf professional shops only. And if you order the dozen size before November 30, 
names up to fifteen letters will be printed on each ball free. Royal Golf Equipment. 10 Eagle Street. Providence. R. I. 






The best things in life aren't free. 

That's why we keep your insurance costs low. 


If you’re u young father, we're sure 
you don't kid yourself about kids. 
Thf'y’re the best things in your life 
and the most expensive. Just keep- 
ing them fed, clothed, and comic- 
l)ooked takes fdcntyof (heckbook 
gymnastics. The question is. hrtvv 
fan you afford the life insurance 
you nuesf have, yet pay the plumber 
and the [lediatrician, too? The 
answer is our unique Income Pro- 
tection [)f>licy for the young fatfier 
raising a family, Say you’re 30 and 
want to assure your family $300 a 


month loi the next 15 years. Your 
cost is only $11. BO a mfinth. The 
premium is so low because your 
protec tion — $43, 6B0 of iiisuranc e 
to start — gradually decreases as 
you pay oft the mortgage and the 
youngsters get out on their own. 
But you do have the privilc*ge of 
freezing the amount of protection 

OCCIDENTAL LIFE 
OF CALIFORNIA 


if you wish, or — at the end of live 
years- going hack and restoring 
the original benefit. And as your 
inc ome increases, you can add sav- 
ings and retirement features to 
your insurance. You can take ad- 
vantage of any of these Occidental 
options without ever taking, 
another physical. Shouldn't you 
know more about our Income Pro- 
lection policy? Call an Occidental 
rc>pres(>ntativc‘. or w-riie us at 
Occidental Center. Los Angeles, 
California 90054. 



A natural shoulder 
to cry on 

First, it's made from our exclusive Cloister Cloth, an intimate 
blend of Dacron polyester and cotton that uses 2-pIy yarns 
to resist the heaviest downpour. 

Second, those unpretentious shoulders are backed up 
with The Third Barrier,* our own secret of resistance. 

So tell the lady to weep no more. Her tears just won't cet through 
to you. Another tactic? Thai's for the two of you to work out. 

THE SAXOH: IN BONE. OLIVE OR BLACK; EXCLUSIVE PLAID LINING. $37.50. 


London Fog 

BALTIMORE 11, MD. ^ 


If it's the lean strong look of you that attracts the lady, give credit 
to your Saxon Maincoat ' —the hrst naturaUshoulder raglan. 

London Fug designed it for men with natural shoulder suits, 
natural shoulder haircuts and natural shoulder sympathies 
(that is, quiet, knowing, unpretentiously male). 

Imi>crvious to cither emotional outbursts or sudden cloudbursts, 
the suave Saxon is stauncher than most for two reasons. 


This is 



seat belt 



world’s first auto seat belt 
that automatically adjusts to fit your size 
that automatically retracts when it’s not used 


Maji-Buckle auto seat belt by Borg-Warner is the 
world’s first "Family seat belt”. . . fits mom and 
dad... brothers and sisters, too, wiihout the usual 
adjustment problem ... no loose ends dangling. 
You just click it shut. ..and like magic Maji-Buckle 
seat belt adjusts to fit you automatically. Maji- 
Buckle seat belt opens in an instant— at the touch 
of a finger. . . it retracts automatically. . . rolls itself 
up neatly against the back of the seat. . . so it’s al- 
ways ready to use . . . easy to use so it gets used 
by the whole family. 



Isn'l this the nuto se.it belt 
you'vf Invn waiting for? .Maji- 
HiKklt- auto M-flt Ix-Il is ht-ri'- 
at your nearest Borfi-Warner 
Seal Belt Center in belter stores, 
servieu slatiuDS and dealers 
everywhere. Drop in— you'll 
find a complete line of Borg- 
Warner seal belts and seat Iwlt 
rcrtraclors to fit your wpe- 


Spring Division, Borg-Warner Corp., Bellwood, III. 


automotive 

accessories 


bqrgXwarner 


0iw« Bo'9 


Ce'». 


Blended Whuskey 86 Proof • 37* - 2 % StraiRhi Whiskies 4 Years or More Old • 62* 2 % 
Grain Neutral Spirits • Glenmore Distilleries Co., I-ouisville-Owensboro, Ky. 01964 



Old Thompson is the quiet blend. Surprisingly light, satisfyingly smooth. Exclusive 
wed-in-the-wood blending is your assurance that every mellow sip of Old Thompson 
— mixed or straight — will meet you and your DC 

guests with quiet good taste, wed-in the WOod vJIjIJ i riL/iVll Ov/IM 





We couldn’t build Comet much tougher 


so we built it 
more beautiful for ’65 


Now Comet's got a shining 
new wrap for all that rugged- 
ness underneath. From grille 
totalllight, the lines arecrisp- 
er, sportier, smarter. Comet's 
livelier, too. Every engine is 
bigger(none smaller than 200 


cu. in.)! And you can go all the 
way up to a Cyclone Super 
289 V-8(225 hp). If you didn't 

get to try theworld's durability 
champion last year, drive the 
beautiful '65 sequel. This is it. 

f 

^yHje/icu/u/ Comet 


the world’s 100,000-mile durability champion 





“LONG DISTANCE HELPS US INCREASE PROFITS. 
LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS” 


says Ben Faneuil, President, Chelsea Industries, Salem, Mass. 


‘‘Many orders for plastic components re- 
quire a Special production setup,” says Mr. 
Faneuil. ‘‘Some orders aren’t large enough to 
get us past the break-even point. Short pro- 
duction runs are expensive — setting up. stop- 
ping and setting up again. 

“We recently began using Long Distance to 
build volume. We check our records, see 
which customers might be interested in the 
item scheduled for production and call them. 


“By canvassing these customers for extra 
orders, we fill our production runs, lower unit 
costs and make better profits.” 

Find out other ways Long Distance can 
help your business. Call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office and ask for a communications 
consultant to contact you. 



Bell System 

Amer>c«n Telephone end Teleiraph Co and Aswcialed Companies 


Talk things over, get things done . . . by Long Distance! 


opens any standard size or shape can at a touch. 
Sharpens knives with professional results, too. 
Ifs General Electric’s new automatic can opener. 



General Ekclric Company. Housewares Division, BiiclReport 2, Conn. 


GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 




SCORECARD 


CROSSROADS 

Since Kenesaw Mountain Landis was 
appointed to the post in 1921, there have 
been only two other commissioners of 
baseball — A. B. (Happy) Chandler and 
Ford C. Frick. Now Frick is about to 
retire and his successor must be found. 

Among Frick’s swan-song recommen- 
dations to (he two league meetings in 
Phoenix last week was one that base- 
ball's owners restore to the office of com- 
missioner the absolute power that Lan- 
dis enjoyed. Reports from the closed- 
door meetings indicated that the owners 
were looking favorably on the sugges- 
tion. Let us consider the implications. 

Baseball never enjoyed the confidence 
of its followers more than when Landis 
ruled — partly because of his personality, 
partly because he exercised his powers so 
lirmly. That confidence scarcely dimin- 
ished when Chandler succeeded him, 
even though the owners, who had chafed 
under Landis' dictatorial reign, gave 
themselves the power to overrule the 
commissioner. Chandler was tough 
enough to buck openly some of the 
owners, sided with the ballplayers 
against the owners when he thought it 
right and was fired before his term ex- 
pired in 1952. Frick, a most amenable 
fellow, succeeded him. 

Now the owners, after making the 
gesture of restoring full power to the 
commissioner's office, can appoint cither 
a Landis type or a Frick type — can, in 
short, make the gesture an honest one or 
a fake. Which do you think it will be? 

THE BRAIN DETERGENT 

Very probably the most important finan- 
cial consideration in the future of profes- 
sional sport is pay TV. in which a person 
who wants to sec a baseball game, a 
fight or even an opera, pays for it. Under 
such an arrangement a good heavyweight 
championship bout could well gross into 
the tens of millions one of these years. 

Naturally, this represents a threat to 
the TV networks and to the movie in- 
dustry, both of which have, by and large, 
reduced entertainment to its lowest com- 
mon denominator because that is where 


the big buck lies. And so it was that, in 
the recent election, network TV and the 
movie industry joined forces to combat 
pay TV in California, where Subscription 
Television, Inc. had made a small but 
promising start. Both the Los Angeles 
Dodgers and the San Francisco Giants 
had arranged to broadcast their games 
over pay TV via Subscription Television. 

But in last week's election California 
voters were presented with something 
called Proposition 15. which asked the 
voters to outlaw pay TV. It seemed most 
unusual for voters to have to decide on 
such a matter — quite as much as if Stand- 
ard Oil could get a ballot proposition 
that would make it unconstitutional to 
buy anyone else's gasoline. The voters 
were brazenly brainwashed in a multi- 
million-dollar advertising campaign 
which represented that pay TV would 
drive free TV off the air. There were 
full-page advertisements showing wist- 
ful moppicts being told by guilty parents 
that they could not afford to turn on 
Captain Danger, or whatever the fav- 
orite kids' show might be. The voters 
wept and outlawed pay TV — at any rate, 
pro tern. 

The allegation was, of course, an un- 
truth. But so was it a fraud when tele- 
vision was rigging quiz shows. Docs any- 
one wonder why the CBS purchase of the 
New York Yankees seems so ominous? 

LET’S IMITATE THE JAPANESE 

It took less than an hour for a 60-stail 
wooden barn at Laurel racetrack to burn 
down last week. Killed by the fire were 
34 horses, valued at about S250.000. 

Laurel President John Schapiro issued 
a long statement intended to show that 
every possible precaution had been taken 
to prevent such a tragedy. He announced 
that the destroyed barn would be recon- 
structed of “impregnated and slow-burn- 
ing wood.'* Concrete block would be 
cheaper and really fireproof, he conced- 
ed, but horsemen prefer wooden barns 
because they are not as damp as con- 
crete structures. 

President Schapiro might take a tip 
from the Japanese, who stable (heir 


horses in wooden buildings, too, but 
construct them so that there are two 
doors for each stall. One door opens in- 
side the barn, the other leads outside. 
In case of fire, the horses are led out 
to safety. A Japanese groom, at Laurel 
for the International on November 11. 
reported that although there have been 
two major fires at Japanese racetracks 
in recent years, no horses died in them 
because of the dual stall openings. 

PROPHET 

What with the speed of jet airplane trav- 
el and the fact that the International 
Dateline is east of Sydney, Australia, 
Golfer Jack Nicklaus was able to beat 
Bruce Devlin 67-70 in the Australian 
Open playoff, fly to Hawaii and. during 
a three-hour wait between planes, take 
a swim in (he surf. Both the golf and 
the swim took place on (he same Sun- 
day morning. 

A golf fan approached Nicklaus in 
Honolulu and asked, “How did you 
make out in Australia?*' Nicklaus looked 
at his watch. “In just about five min- 
utes,'' he said, “I will beat him by three 
strokes." 

HUNTING AND FISHING BY EAR 

The electronic age of sport is upon us, 
recent developments would indicate. 

The quail hunter who does not know 



how to work his dogs may now attach 
a three-ounce transmitter to his dog's 
collar. When he loses sight of the ani- 
mal, the transmitter will tell him where 
the dog is and what the dog is doing, 
at distances up to half a mile. A vary- 
ing signal indicates the dog is running. 
A steady signal indicates that he has 

continued 
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All over America 
the swing’s to wings 

Piper Sales up a3% 


Here are just 6 reasons why 


Private aircraft sales up 30‘o over a ye^r 
ago: Piper sales up 43‘'«. One big reaspri. 
industrial concerns find airplanes a must- 
such as this luxurious six-passenger, twin- 
engine Piper Aztec C with 218 mph top 
speed. 2 big baggage compartments. 


Faster, yet lower-priced twin-engine air- 
craft such as this sleek. 204 mph four- 
passenger Twin Comanche have brought 
the cost of fast, round-the-clock trans- 
portation down to a practical level. Lux- 
uriously duiet with double soundproofing. 



Busy business planes are great for far- 
ranging. carefree pleasure cruises, too. 
The Lloyd Clarks and Clark Colbys of Des 
Moines, Iowa, find it's an easy one-day 
trip to the Bahamas. Mexico, or the Cana- 
dian north woods irt their own Comanche. 





Fast, flexible transportation saves so much 
time. No timetables, no connections, no 
gate waiting, no baggage problems. This 
four-place400 horsepower Pi per Comanche 
400 has 223 mile-hour top speed. Non- 
stop range up to 1700 miles. 



All modern navigation aids-the same as 
those used by airliners — are available. 
Many Pipers are equipped, as this Twin 
Comanche is, with dual VOR/ILS systems, 
automatic radio direction finder, distance 
measuring equipment, and automatic pilot. 



New flying ease. New Piper Cherokee 140 
2-place sport/trainer is even easier to fly 
than the famous Piper Cub. Modern low 
wing cushions landings, wide tricycle land- 
ing gear takes skill out of take-offs, land- 
ings; low center of gravity adds to stability. 


More and more the swing's to wings— 
fast Piper wings for business or pleasure. 
For full details, see your Piper dealer 
(listed in the Yellow Pages) 
or write for new fact-filled FLIGHT FACTS KIT, 
including new 20-page booklet “Let's Fly ", Dept. 11-SI. 



PIPER 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven. Pa. (Main Offices) 
Vero Beach. Fla. 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLO 





These 3 tests prove 
First National City Travelers Checks 
are “Better Than Money”® 


Why are Citibank Travelers Checks the best way to carry money 
anywhere? Actual tests, shown below, demonstrate three spccilic 
reasons: ready availabilUy . , . immediate acceptability . . . on-the- 
spot reftindability. In case of loss, Western Union Operator 25 
directs you to thousands of U.S. refund f>oints. There are thou- 
sands more abroad... and hotels there can direct you to the near- 
est one. Backed by the bank that’s first in world-wide banking, 
Citibank Travelers Checks cost just a penny per dollar. 



Test No. 1— Reftindability— in Karachi 

$220 of Mrs. James l.cc*s Citibank Travelers Checks were destroyed by fire to 
make this lest. Minutes later, this Madison, Wisconsin traveler was directed to 
the Standard Bank Limited by her hotel. Result? An on-the-spot refund! 



Test No. 2— Acceptability— in Mexico City 


Pay for a guided tour of the famed Floating Gardens of Xochimilco? Buy a color- 
ful serape? No trouble at all for Mr. & Mrs. Richard M. Sibley of Westport, Con- 
necticut who found their Citibank Travelers Checks welcome throughout Mexico. 



Test No.3-Availabilily-in San Francisco 


Afr. Mrs. Fred A. Armf-lrong atv ct eaapic "on the 
go” who find Citibank Travelers Checks make the 
going easier. They buy theirs at First Western Bank. 
It's quick and simple at banks everywhere. 



At the World’s Fair! 


Alt three advantages. Here, too, you'll find National 
City Travelers Checks easy to buy,.. speedily ac- 
cepted ... fully refundable. When you "Come to the 
Fair” carry them— relax and enjoy the fun! 



OFFICIAL TRAVELERS CHECK 
NEW YORK WORLD S FAIR 1964-65 

Strmhfr frilrral DrpiiMI Imuranee Cnrp^’riilion 






Budweiser. 

LAOCR BEER 

**^^0 m 0OTTLEO ATaUXIS. MO. USAS' 


idweisei 


Why bother 
with a glass? 

You don’t have to pour Budweiser- into a glass. But we think you’re 
missing something if you don’t. 

Take that fine head of foam, for instance. It’s worth bothering with 
a glass just to get to see it. 

But looks aren’t everything. Letting those tiny bubbles get organ- 
ized at the top of your glass has a lot to do with tosfe, too. Most beers 
have carbonation pumped in mechanically. Not Budweiser. We go to a 
barrel of trouble and expense to let Budweiser create its own bubbles 
with our exclusive Beechwood Ageing . . . with natural carbonation. 

We admit it’s a slow, finicky way to brew beer. Costly, too. (Our 
treasurer keeps reminding us of that.) But we think it’s worth it. 
Brewing Budweiser this way gives you a beer with a brilliant taste, a 
clean aroma, wonderful clarity . . . and a head that lasts. 

That’s why, when our treasui’er gets fussy, w'e just hand him a 
bottle of Bud . . . and a glass. 


that Budm . . . that’s beer! 


ANHtUSER 8USCH. INC. • ST. LOUIS • NEWARK • LOS ANGELES • TAMPA 
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Secret thoughts 
of a psychoanalyst 


*The“jomelhing’ is While Horse Scotch. People all 
over the uorld are drinking it up. Only one bottle 
in five ever reaches America. A sobering ikoughl. 


“...something* tells me he 
doesn’t need me any more.” 


stopped and is, presumably, on point. 

Biologists of the Klnrida State Game 
and Kresh Water Fish Commission have 
similarly bugged wild deer to learn more 
about their movement patterns, feed- 
ing and resting periods, range distances 
and cover preferences. So far they have 
learned that the deer have a very lim- 
ited "home range’* of about one mile. 

Something similar is going on with 
Texas deer. 

And in Wisconsin's Lake Mendota. 
transmitters smaller than the eraser on 
a pencil have been introduced into the 
stomachs of w hite bass in an experiment 
intended to establish a workable system 
by w hich such fish as, say, sttlmon can be 
tracked far and deep. 

A VOTE FOR DOPE 

France's mountain-climbing, skiing M in- 
ister of Youth and Sports. Maurice Her- 
zog. called upon the French Senate last 
week to outUm and severely punish dop- 
ing in sport. He was not referring to 
horse racing but to human competition. 

"There exist." Herzog told the Sen- 
ate, “veritable asstissins even among the 
coaches of amateur clubs, w ho go so far 
as to give intravenous injections to 18- 
ycar-old youths. 1 am appealing to you 
not only as senators but as fathers." 

Herzog was shouted and voted down. 
A doctor-senator argued that there were 
not enough dixMors in France to make 
the ncccssttry tests of blood, sweat, sitliva 
and urine. Communist senators accused 
Herzog of introducing police to the play- 
ing fields. And in the end the senators 
amended his bill in such a way that it 
would authorize the use of drugs in sport, 
provided the drug was prescribed by a 
dtKtor. (And at racetracks, if prescribed 
by a veterinarian, perhaps?) 

The administration of stimulants to 
athletes is. in fact, commonplace in Fu- 
ropean sports, but most especially in cy- 
cling. Cyclists talk openly to each other 
about the virtues and dangers of doping. 
It is strongly suspected in boxing, where 
fighters have been known recently to 
faint in the ring without other apparent 
reason. 

Disappointed but undefetited. Herzog 
announced he would carry his light to 
the National Assembly. 

TIME FOR A CHANGE 

After letting it cool in the vaults for a 
required 30 days and then some (to give 
other potential challengers a chance to 

coMlInuni 
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What’s so hot 

about Munich in the winter? 



Busy, bustling Munich is the natural 
gateway for skiers to the Alps— and Lufthansa is 
the natural way to fly there. 


The lowest price ever is now in effect for two-week Alpine ski vaca- 
tions via Lufthansa' Just S489‘-and you go when you want, when the 
snow IS right. It pays to fly Lufthansa to your Alpine ski vacation' 

It s smart to begin your Alpine ski vacation in Munich too. especially 
if you want the added mobility of your own ground transportation. Ca' 
rentals m Munich are lowest-priced of all European cities. 


And Lufthansa flies you direc t to Munich from New York. You can 
also depart from Chicago. San Francisco or Montreal with convenient 
connections in Frankfurt for Munich. What s more, you may slop over 
in 15 other European cities at no extra cost. See Rome. Nice, Athens. 
Madrid, for only a slight additional charge. 


Visit your Lufthansa Travel Agent or mail the coupon. It s the natural 
way to begin your Alpine ski vacation! 

|I'?>'I> kiQhtr 6«lwttn Ha* 5 1M« >ndrt»'< 


Lufthansa German Airlines. Dept. L-1116 
410 Park Avenue. New York, New York 10022 
Gentlemen 

I would like further details on your Alpme Ski vacation service. 
Please send inlormsiion on the subjects checked below. 

' Ski iho Aips-independeni □ Escorted Alpme Ski Tours 
Ski Vacations 


Z Lufthansa Winter Schedules 


LUFTHANSA 


- •, Cit- 



AND PRE-ELECTRIC SHAVE. 


SCORECARD ..mlmm-.l 

speak up>, ihc Ne\v V'ork 'i nch; Club 
acccpied the challenge of Australia's 
Royal Sydnes V'acht Squadron to race 
for the America's Cup. Not wishing to 
he hurried again as they were last time, 
when the inicr\al between challenges was 
only two years, the New Yorkers said 
they would be happy to meet the sailors 
from down under, but not until 1967, 

Vke are happy to hear it. Three years 
should gi^e the Aussies time to build a 
better boat than the l.nghsh (they could 
scarcely huild a worse one). It should 
give the Americans time to improve upon 
Olin Stephens' great Ctinsii’lltiiioii tif 
that is possible) and even to find a new 
designer or two. 

Most importantly. It should give the 
race committee time to ponder changes 
in the conduct of the racing itself. The 
lirst change we suggest is in the timing. 
The absurdity of holding trials olf New- 
port during the steady sou'westers of 
August for races to be held during the 
uncertain blows and dead ealms of Sep- 
temlser has heeome apparent during 
three successive challenges. VNe suggest 
that Ihc committee find a way to restore 
the racing to its proper season, which is 
midsummer, even if they have to hold 
the Inals the year before. And while they 
arc at it. they might drag that starling 
buoy sonic five miles closer to shore. Its 
present kx.'ation was determined entirely 
hy the needs of the huge .1 boats of a 
day long gone. 

GET THEE BEHIND ME, TEXAS 

The loyally of Coach Rolvcrt Lee Dodd 
to Cieorgia Tech, with whose loothall 
team he has been assiKiatcd for .'^4 sea- 
sons. IS well known, i he depth of that 
loyally was revealed only last week , Sev- 
en years ago. he told the Atlanta I ouch- 
down ( lub. he turned down a fabulous 
offer to leave Tech and coach at the 
University of Tevas. 

A Texas multimillionaire, icpresenl- 
ing a clutch of Texas multimillionaires, 
telephoned Dodd one night in 1957. 

AMuit'll It take? " the caller asked. 
“You name it. > ou get it VSewant you 
as our coach.” 

“No. thank voii.” s;iid Dodd 

The multimillionaire called cvery 
night for a week. 

"He offered me cash money . oil wells, 
a millionaire's house, and I can't remem- 
ber what all." I^odd said. “And if 1 
hadn't been 49 years old. and so happy 
in Atlanta, and so reUiclam to have to 


Superb golf in Hawaii! 



ROYAL KAANAPALI 
GOLF COURSE 



Kaanapali Beach. Maui, Hawaii 

l ati 


Site of 1964 Canada Cup Matches 
December 3-6. 1964 



1 


Golf brochure, write Box 31S, Lahsina, Maui. 
Owned & Developed by American Factors, Ltd. 



L 

GOLF 

JOCKEY* 


Attaches any golf cart to any golf car. 
Foursome can get their exercise without 
the burden of drawing golf carts. Speeds 
up your game, eliminates fatigue to improve 
your score. Golf Jockey is heavy duty spe- 
cially heat tempered cast aluminum. Swiv- 
els and pivots so cart trails easily, won't 
tip over on rough terrain. An important golf 
accessory, a perfect gift! 


Srnd chrrk with ordrr. No 
C.O.D.i. Your Cotf Jockry it 
M-nt prt-paid. > p«i. Prndlnc 
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‘‘Better Than Money® 

'C yOu -■ 

First National City 
Travelers Checks 

On Sale at your Bank 








prove myself iill over again to those Te.x- 
un^, I might have taken it.” 

Resigned at last to Dodd's immova- 
bility. the Texan asked him to recom- 
mend a coach. 

"I told him one man to gel. a winner 
from his first day as a player and a 
ct)ach. I told him. ‘Get Darrell Royal.'” 

Texas did. of course, and under Royal 
has won or shared in four Southwest 
C onference championships, gone to six 
bow ls and last year won the lirst nation- 
al championship in the school's 8t-year 
history. 

(rcorgia Tech owes Bobby Dodd one 
million acknowledgments of gratitude. 
So does Texas. 

THE FRIENDLY KILLER 

The number to call in Seattle when you 
sight a pod of killer whales in Puget 
Sound is MAin 2-056.1 — and a surpris- 
ing number of people, ranging from fer- 
ryboat captains to housewives with gtwd 
ntarinc views, do call it. The purpose is 
to notify Ted Griffin, director of the 
Seattle Marine Aquarium, who yearns 
to house a killer in a 150,000-gallon salt- 
water pool he has in readiness. He is 
equipped to respond to calls instantly in 
a fast boat loaded with nets, traps and 
iranquili/cr guns. 

What Griffin wants with a killer whale 
is to prove a theory — that the killer is 
among the most intelligent of all large 
mammals of the sea and that, like the 
porpoise, it has kindly feelings toward 
mankind. Since tiskimos and Indians, 
who know them well, believe that killer 
w halcsare singularly vicious, Griffin may 
have trouble with his theory, but in the 
meanlimc he has given Seattle a new 
spectator sport: whale watching. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Hank Bauer of the Baltimore Orioles, 
on being named American League man- 
ager of the year; ‘’I've Iveen wondering 
how things would have turned out if wc 
had won the pennant. Yogi wins it and 
gets tired and Keane takes it in the Na- 
tional and quits after the Series. It looks 
to me like linishing third was the way to 
do it this year." 

• Ben Schwarl/walder, Syracuse Uni- 
versity football couch, after listening to 
Dartmouth's Bob Blackman tell of an 
epidemic of boils that alTccted 17 of his 
players; "I knew the Ivy League was seri- 
ous about its football, but I didn't think 
they would stoop to germ warfare.” end 



Quaker State 
Motor Oil 
the best 

engine life preserver 

Keeps 

cars 

running 

young 


Refined only from lOO'l Pennsyl- 
van’s crude oil. Keep^your car on 
the road, out ol the repair shop. 


Life Insurance- 
and the best way to buy it 


Astute financial authorities will .say that a fumlamental part 
of buying life insurance Is to conijiare contnicts sold by the 
letuling companies. 

Which will provitle the more suitable benefits to the policy- 
holder and his beneficiaries? Among other things, they intjuire 
about early cash values, fle.xibiliiy of .settlement options, and 
first-year dividends. 

Few companies, you may notice, invite such a compari.son. 
Mutual I’enefit welcomes it. 

Our famous “Seven Significant I’enefits" reflect a jfhilo.sophy 
of jiolicyholder service and protection that has made Mutual 
I’enefit Life one of the largest, most highly regardefl insurance 
companies in the world. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

THE MUTUAL OCNCriT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SINCE 1845 
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Sports 

Illustrated 

NOVEMBER 16, 1964 


STILL HURT AND LOST 


His famous glare more tortured than terrifying. Sonny Liston cannot escape anguished memories of his 
beating by Cassius Clay in Miami. Although he is the betting favorite in his return bout with the champion 
in Boston next week, Liston will be on the short end of physical and tactical odds GILBERT ROGIN 


T iiis is a joke making ihc rounds: “Don’t invite Cassius 
Clay and Sonny Liston to the same party— it seems last 
time they almost had a light.” Which is belter humor than 
history. Whatever happens next week in the Boston Gar- 
den, the fact is that last February in Miami, Cassius Clay 
won the heavyweight title in what was conspicuously a 
light {sec cover) and. moreover, one that was eventful, ex- 
citing, probable, and as dismaying to most of the nation's 
sportsw riters as it was to Liston, who still peevishly insists 
that Clay is only a “fair” fighter, and not as “brave” as 
I’atterson. Liston not only failed to win, as both he and 
the daily press had foreordained, but ihc fight ended with 
him sitting ambiguously on his stool, his face swollen and 
altered as much by intimations of mortality as by Clay's 
fists; and this, this almost tragic expression of hurt and 
irremediable loss, remains. “You can see it in his eyes." 
says one of Liston's sparring partners. “They don't look 
so scary any more. They look sad and confused." "Liston 
is burnt out," says Cassius Cla> . 

Although life, unlike fiction, cannot demand a logical 
or rational ending, the sportswriters felt they had been 
took. Consequently, they reported it was a lousy fight, a 
fix, and what is called a Setback To Boxing. Evidently it 
was these things because Liston, who was the nearest piece 
of talent to Godzilla, failed to knock out Clay, whose only 
known asset was his mouth. The merits of the fight may 
well be a matter of ite gmiihus, but there has been no evi- 
dence of a tix. Furthermore, it had been written that if any 
commission had the gall (read greed) to sanction the re- 
match. no one would pay money to sec it. Last week Har- 
old Conrad who, as the fight's publicist, is trying to con- 
vince Liston to leave his brain to Harvard, announced that 
rtico lunAN 


a record gross of S4.7 million is anticipated, a figure that 
includes 600.000 theater TV scats at an average of S6 a 
chair and a live gate of S450.000 and change. But such arc 
the effects of Journalistic vanity that Liston is a 9-io-5 fa- 
vorite in Las Vegas: it isalmost as though, by some supreme 
elTort ofthew ill, the last fight can be scrubbed from history. 

But it happened, and one day last month in the living 
room of his rented house at 4610 NW ISthCourt in Miami, 
Clay, who now signs in as Muhammad Ali. asked his chauf- 
feur to turn otT a taped broadcast by Elijah Muhammad, 
the leader of the Black Muslim sect to which Clay belongs, 
and to turn on the movie of the fight. There, on Ihc wall 
below a handmade sign which reads "Allah Is The Great- 
est.” it inevitably unfolded. Clay watched the film every 
afternoon before he went to the gym. and he has it with 
him at the Sherry Bilimorc in Boston. “It keeps me in 
shape." he says. Once more, in the first round, he was 
fleeing the obsessed, despairing Liston. Luis Serria. a Cu- 
ban who gravely leads Clay in calisthenics and rubs him 
down, says that Clay was "distraught with fear" in those 
early moments. Clay admits he was “a little nervous. In 
.Miami 1 was Columbus." he adds. “I was traveling into 
the unknown. 1 had to be cautious because I didn't know 
what to expect. Now I know ." 

What Clay discovered first of all, and what was, in ef- 
fect. the point upon which the fight turned, was that he 
could duck Liston's vaunted jab. “Man can't lead with a 
hook, get me," Clay said. -watching Liston pursuing him 
across the plaster with great, futile hooks. (Alas, the sound 
track did not pick up the anguished and unheeded cries 
of Willie Reddish, Liston's trainer: “Cut down on your 
punches! Shorten your stance!") Clay found, too, inminuej 
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that on the infrequent occasions that Liston uas able to 
hit him, he could take the punch. But not only was Clay 
evading the majority of Liston's ill-considered blow s, he was 
hitting Sonny as freely as he wished, and forcefully. Indeed, 
there was Liston, a shadow on the wall — bleeding, tired, 
suddenly aged, an impostor. “He's backing up now,” Clay 
said. ’‘He's never backed up." “Cook on him,” Clay's 
brother shouted from across the room. “Cook on him. 
Brother Muhammad." 

"One day you are the champ and your friends say, ‘Yes, 
champ, no one in the world can beat you, champ,' Then 
\ou are no longer the champ and you arc all alone." This 
is Liston. Me was walking one evening last week with his 
wife. Geraldine, carrying a bag of groceries, returning to 
the While Cliffs hotel, his training camp at Plymouth, 
Mass. He went on. “After that, your friends and the peo- 
ple who have been making a big payday off of you aren't 
talking 10 you but about you. and what they say isn't what 
they said the day before. Look at there." he said, pointing 
to the horizon, where the setting sun colored Cape Cod 
Bay. “Isn't that the most beautifulest sight you'se ever 
seen? When I lirsl came here the moon was full and all the 
men kept going outside to see the moon on the water." 

Liston is trying to return to the hard, narrow way that led 
him to the championship, even attempting to duplicate, in 
his anguish, the things he did two years ago. such as bal- 
ancing himself on high fences. SN hile Clay's retinue now in- 
cludes an assistant to the assistant trainer, three Muslim 
cooks and Stepin Letchit. who tells the audience at Clay’s 
workouts. "Please don't smoke or spit on the carpel,” the 
iroutv that stayed up late with Liston in Miami while he 
played lonk and ate potato chips is gone — like his title, his 
arrogance, his imimidaling majesty. Liston has also divest- 
ed his body of so much weight (last weekend he was 208, 
compared to 218 for the Miami light) that he no longer re- 
sembles himself. It is chielly missing from his hips and but- 
tocks. so that he looks strangely deformed, his head huge 
and unsettling, like some monstrous, morose dwarf. “I'll be 
able to bend easier," he explains. 

I mil recently, these deprivations had not enhanced Lis- 
ton's boxing. In Menver he had not been able to put any of 
his sparring partners down. He had beaten some up, hurt 
them, but not overpowered them. Not until October 26 
was Liston's conlidenec, to any measure, restored. That day 
he hit a sparring partner named 1-cc SS illiams heiwccn the 
eyes and busted him open, Afterward, all Liston could talk 
about was the blood and the eight stitches it took to sew 
Williams up. "Blood is like champagne to a fighter," says 
Al Lacey, an oldtime trainer. “It gives his ego bubbly sen- 
sations. It helps the lighter's inner man; he begins to be- 
lieve in himself. They used to feed Dempsey old has-beens 
m the last days of his training just so he could knock them 
down, and it never failed to pick up his spirit." 

But it still appears that Liston has done little to correct 
the inadequacies Clay exploited in Miami. When Liston 
brings his jab back, his list hangs by his waist. In the inter- 
val it takes him to cock it, Clay will be able to hit him on 
the head two, three times. When Liston remembers to bob 
and weave, it is in a simple, predictable pattern, like a pen- 
dulum, and Clay will have no trouble timing and penetrat- 
ing this defense. It is evident that Liston is practicing rc- 
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straint — “biding my time." he says — holding fire until he 
is decidedly within range. But any unexpected move breaks 
his muscular tension and disconcerts him and. as Angelo 
Dundee, Clay's trainer, says, “My guy is no conformist." 

Only rarely does Liston punch in combinations, and he 
never throws a straight right hand to the body. When Clay 
leans back to evade Liston's jab. his jaw is beyond reach, 
but not his midsection. If. after the jab. Liston follows w ith 
a right to the body, he might well slow Clay down enough 
to heat on his head and. by his own admission. Clay was 
hurt by right hands to the body in the second and fifth 
rounds. “Liston should be working on a straight right to 
the body." says one of his sparring partners, "but he don't 
seem able to throw the punch that way. He's working on 
another round punch, and Clay can twist away from that. 
If you watch Liston closely you can avoid gelling hurt. He's 
slow and plants himself before he punches, Any sudden 
movement, a shoulder feint or head fake, and his concen- 
tration is broken." 

“Liston buys everything." Dundee says. “Hc'saonc-way 
fighter. He can't lick a two-way. let alone a four-way light- 
er, a guy that can go forward and back, side to side. A fellow 
that can go side to side cun beat him! 1 first got enthused 
about Clay's chances when I saw what Machen did to Lis- 
ton. He can only go one way— forward. He's big. ponder- 


Usfon looks attenua/9(/ alter losing weight around his hips . . . 




ous. and every one of his movemenis is predictable. Liston 
can't lick Clay. Me ain't lick that formal. Me can’t lick a 
tall guy, Liston punching down is powerful. Banging down 
on you he can hurt, but banging up. . . . It's like hitting a 
nail with a hammer. It you hit down, you have power, but 
when you hit up. . . . And Liston can’t change nothing. 
Liston is Liston." 

"I feel every man is two men," says Drew (Bundini) 
Brow n. Clay's assistant trainer. ‘ ’This is particularly true of 
the champ. He talks to himself and he listens. The champ is 
a free man. He is one of a kind. Me is hand-carved. He is 
a poor man’s dream. He is the baddest man on earth — 
earth, baddest man. that’s belter. He won't take orders, but 
if you siiy something that makes sense then he will hear it 
and play it back to himself. That is why me and Angelo 
never give him a command, but wc use psychology. VVe 
come up with expressions. A Guy Gets Hit Don’t Look 
Good. Slide And Glide, Take A Ride. Hit And Don't Be 
Hit. Your Left Hand Is Your Best Friend. The Ropes Are 
Your Lnemy. So Stay .^way From Them. The champ re- 
members these lines, and he uses them himself and he 
dws these things. He is doing new things, marxelous things, 
all the time." 

Clay is also a new man. While Liston seems to have 
become almost wizened. Clay has grown half an inch since 
February — he now stands 6 feet 3 -and has put on six 
pounds. He weighed 2l6’/i a week before the fight. More 
significantly. Clay’s biceps measure 1 7 inches, his thighs 27 
inches, a two-inch increment in both places, and. at 13V2 
inches, his forearm is an inch bigger than it was prior to 
the Miami fight. His waist remains the same, however — 34 
inches. When Clay returned from his African pilgrimage 
last June, he was 240 but. as he said the other day after 
trying on a sweater in a shop on Boston’s Massachusetts 
Avenue. "Jackie Gleason is gone. 1 have lost my big stom- 
ach. 1 never drink or smoke, so none of that was bad flesh. 
It was health fat, that's what it was. health fat. I'm so 
beautiful 1 should Ik cliiscicd in gold. Look u( ihul build. 
It’s pretty. I mean, it’s ready to dance. Right now!" 

Clay truly is in marvelous shape. "1 had to get unfit 
liefore I learned to stay in condition." he says ruefully. 
In July, when he was still keeping company with Gleason, 
Chip Johnson, a sparring partner, put him down with a 
short right hand. "I froze on the spot." Johnson recalls. 
■■‘Chip Johnson.' I said to myself, 'you know you just 
dropped the champ. Get up. get up.' I cried. ‘Slop 
jiving.' He said to me. 'Chip Johnson, you hit me with the 
true thing." Liston better not knock him down. I don't 
want to lose my prestige with the champ." 

"He wants to work." Dundee Siiys. "That's his biggest 
asset —he wants to train. No one has to push him. This is 
everything he wants." "I’m filling up his tank." says Bundi- 
ni. "I got him running with a ptiund-and-a-half weight in 
each hand. I got him running with heavy boots on. [Clay 
says the boots weigh five pounds apiece, w hereas the ones 
he wore before the first fight only weighed half that much, 
and that they are l3'/i. although he wears a size 12 shoe.] 
Makes his ankles feel like he had Mi-u pair of wings on. 
If you clip his wings, he be dead, he be dead." 

For one reason or another. Clay's genius as a fighter has 
never been fully appreciated. Perhaps it is on account of 


. . . ss Clay bu/gea imprassivaly with six new pounds of muscle. 


his often abrasive personality, or that he is. essentially, a 
romantic figure in an unrumunlic age. or (leihups iKcausc 
so few can grasp the extraordinary, advanced way he fights. 
Asa person. Clay has become more subdued and mannerly. 
"The champion has to have dignity." he explains. "That's 
why I ain't going to pull any more stunts on Liston or run 
around shouting all those cra/y things." Nevertheless. Lis- 
ton is the sentimental as well as the betting choice — a result, 
doubtless, of the ccIuks of Clay's tedious braying and his 
espousal of the Muslim cause. In the past. Clay frequently 
has been indolent, even insolent, in the ring, and there are 
those w ho know in their hearts that Billy Daniels was giving 
him a real good w hipping before the ref stopped it. and that 
Doug Jones actually beat him. In truth. Clay was well ahead 
of Daniels, and though he took Jones too lightly he win it 
big and gave Jones such a licking in the final rounds he 
hasn't been the same lighter since. 

So who kids whom how many times? Clay is undefeated. 
As well as can be reckoned, he has called the round 1 1 
times and made it stand up nine, which is on the order of 
climbing Mount Everest on roller skates. This time he con- 
tends Liston will fall in nine. "I give him three more rounds 
for being in better shape." says Clay. (In fact. Liston may 
well have been wwtrained in Miami— reaching his peak so 
early he had to be laid off- particularly for a man of his 
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STILL HURT AND LOST 


upparciu age. which has to be closer to 40 than the otlicial 
.K).) Someone asked C'la\ how many seconds \vill have 
elapsed in the ninth before l.ision falls. ‘•Seconds are gim- 
mick talk." said Clay, hotly. "There's nothing spooky or 
ghosly about calling the round it's all science. I go into 
conference w ith myself and then I prophesy . You start w ith 
the thought and then you turn it into reality, like the .scien- 
tist figured out how to make the jet before he built it." 

Hundini recalls: "When I lirsi met the champ. I told him 
he was a phony, doing all that predicting. He said to me. 
'I very time I call it. I'm scared to death.' There were tears 
in both of our eyes. The champ diKS not agree with every- 
thing 1 do. but he loves me." 

"Clay dvK’s more things by accident than most big men 
do on puriHise." says |■>undee. intending it as a compliment. 
"In Miami you only seen one quarter of the things this kid 
can do." says Bundini. I or example. Clay is working on 
a sequence that goes pop-pop-pop llhai is the sound of 
the jab), step back, step in, right cross. Or he w ill go pop- 
pop-po . . . instead, he stops the Jah halfway and turns it 
over into a hook. "He throws right uppercuts." siiys Dun- 
dee. full of wonder. 

"I iston's going to try to grab my Jab." says Clay, •‘pull 
me to him with his left, and chop me in close with his right. 
My strategy is to dance, stick and move. In the clinch, 
spin, grab and hold. I'll be hitting harder. I'll be more con- 
lideni and determined." 

■"^ ou can never become great unless you take chances," 


says Bundini. "Httw can you lake a pot unless you make a 
bet? The scared man do not push his chips in. Once the 
champ was like a kid holding four aces — he talked loo 
much. Now he knows that when he is holding four aces all 
he has to do is spread them out and take the pot. A cu- 
cumber is a cucumber until it has been in vinegar. Then it is 
a pickle. The champ is seasoned now. but experience is 
dangerous," 

Indeed, this leads to one of the major imponderables of 
this light. In Miami a degree of fear moved Clay, kept him 
out of harm's way until Liston had worn himselfout. Mow 
will Clay react without as much help from his adrenal 
glands? I or him the difference between victory and defeat 
may be measured in fractions of inches the breadth of 
air he can keep in front of his chin. In Miami. I iston 
forced Clay into corners, but was not able to violate his 
air space. The corners are still where Liston is looking to 
put him. for in the corners Clay cannot go back. If Clay can 
stay otT the ropes, the light is most likely his; when he is on 
the ropes his mobility is restricted, and Liston's relalive 
immobility does not eoiini so much against him. 

In several of his training sessions last week Clay looked 
bad because, as he explained, he was allowing himself to 
be worked against the ropes, "I must be prepared in case 
the Big Bear gets tough." he said. He then went into an 
elaborate metaphor the C lay eamvi is very poetic -about 
how an airplane pilot undergtvcs simulated emergencies in 
his training so he will learn how to react to them if they 


Considerably subdued as compared to the Clay who constantly lightens the dreary routine of training. Leading his wife down the 

strove for attention before he became champion. Cassius still plane ramp on arrival in Boston, he displays his gold-plated 





occur in aciiialil>. "i face reality. " Clay saiil- "1 may not 
sound human, but behind closed doors I worry and pray," 

Another imponderable is hiw I iston will lighl now that 
he is driven by desperation. Is he. in fact, a bully who 
cannot perform well unless he believes he is assured of 
winning? To defeat Clay. I iston must stalk him. not chase 
him. He must cut the ring in half, which he learned to do 
for the fust I'aitcrson fight. He must throw his right hand - 
in which he has so little faith, although it demonstrably set 
Patterson up for some of those terrible knockdowns. He 
must remember to keep his left up. to throw combinations, 
to feint and to beat on Clay in the clinches. He must hus- 
band his big punches until he is relatively certain they 
will be on the mark, and not punch himself out because, 
if he is to win. it will only be by a knockout. 

■‘1 guess I just stopped thinking." 1. iston says about his 
discreditable performance in Miami. Will Liston's corner 
be able to bring him back to reality this time? Clay has 
the edge m seconds not because Reddish necessarily knows 
less about busing than nuiuloo but because Dundee can 
handle Clay, while Liston seems to tune Reddish out. In the 
tifth round in Miami, when ( lay's eyes were smarting and 
he wanted to quit. Dundee got him olf the stool. "VSe got 
up too early too often to quit." Hundini says he told Clay 
at the time, hut it was Angelo's hand that pushed the man 
out there. 

But. having pondered the imponderables, one can only 
conclude that Liston will noi win, because whatever he 


dixis. or does not do. he can never match Clay's brilliant 
speed ofhand. foot and mind —his instinct and his applica- 
tion. Until the Miami lighl. Liston was regarded as a su- 
iverior defensive tighter, yet against Clay's bewildering and 
various volleys he was helpless. This is because Liston can 
only defend against one punch at a lime, which he diK’s 
very well. Liston has always had trouble with clever, tin- 
orthodov fighters a Marly Marshall, a Machen- andClay 
is M4i fti’m-ii'i if nothing else. Although he docs not hit 
as hard as Liston. Clay's blows have impact and they cut. 
,\nd Clay can take a punch, which civnfoundcd and dc- 
morali/cd 1-iston in their lirsi meeting. 

On form. Clay should be a heavy favorite to win by a 
decision. He is a good bci to knock l.islon out from the 
seventh through the l4ihrouiids. l.ision, if he w ms. is more 
likely to do so in the lirst few rounds, llis chances lessen 
as the tight progresses, since he should grow weaker from 
the attrition of Clay's multiple blows and the energy he 
will have e\|icndcd m missing. If the lighl lasts 14 rounds, 
however. Liston's hope of a knockout should be greater 
than at any time since the tifth. Clay will have slowed up 
and Liston can gamble on one mighty, eoneluding punch. 

But. by and large, wild strokes of fortune do not notably 
account for man's achievements; they are brought about, 
rather, by the orderly application of superior resources — 
whether they arc deduetunis or punches in the mouth. The 
choice IS inescapably Clay by a knoekoul. Rounds arc 
gimmick talk. end 


championship be/I. Oulsibe Bill Russell's restaurant, he clowns paralyzing stare on a young acquaintance. At right is Comet/ian 

with the Celtics' star anb tries out his own version of Liston's Siepin Fetchit. hired. Clay says solamnly. as 'a secret strategist." 



A SHARP CHANGE IN THE GAME 

The big news in coflege fooibafi is the sudden spread of pro-type platooning. its most ardent exponent is Tulsa, 
where the remarkable Jerry Rhome is throwing the bail better than any quarterback ever by DAN JENKINS 



Zeroed 


receiver, intent Jerry Rhome ignores charging Memphis State lineman as he passes during last week's record-breaking game. 



T he men who change the rules of col- 
lege football every year may not have 
wanted to make their game look exactly 
like that of the pros, but they could not 
have done a keener job of it in 1964 if 
they had ordered Tulsa's Jerry Rhome 
to throw- a few passes for every school 
in the country. Platoons .specializing in 
otTense and defense have come back in 
full vogue after a decade of creeping free 
substitution. And the quarterbacks, led 
by the record-smothering Rhome. have 
put the ball in the air more times than 
the drum majorettes have dropped their 
batons. The result has been a showy 
season of offense in which the passers 
have loosened up — and then splattered 
—defenses, creating in the process even 
broader gaps for the splendid array of 
runners already on hand. Precious few 
teams which have not adopted the pro- 
style game have been able to cling to 
their honor. There has been no slacken- 
ing in the tide of weekly upsets. Typi- 
cal of the di//iness is this sly round rob- 
in: L'CLA defeated Penn State 21-14. 
Illinois defeated UCLA 26-7. Ohio Stale 
defeated Illinois 26-0 and last week Penn 
State defeated Ohio State 27-0. Now 
in November the unbeaten survivors 
are few. Hut among them are Notre 
Dame and Arkansas, who have pla- 
tooned and thrown from the start. They 
have helped reshape the season and have 
made every September rating look like 
an inside joke. 

No team has benefued from the new 
rules quite so deliciously as the Univer- 
sity of Tulsa. hov\cver. Before the past 
three weeks that school had struggled 
along for years with only spotty distinc- 
tion in the quiet, clean oil town on the 
banks of the Arkansas River. But now 
the university and the town arc booming 


with the kind of cxeitcmeni Oklahoma 
normally reserves for a new field of gush- 
ers, or that Ollier team, the Sooners. 
And behind it all is the convergence, 
quite by accident, of the right player, 
the right coach and the right set of rules, 
all in the same season. Together the 
three have produced the grandest aeri- 
al show in the history of major-college 
football, 

The show revolves around Jerry 
Rhome. a calm, smoothly built (6 feet, 
181) young Texan who left Southern 
Methodist in his home town of Dallas — 
after playing brilliantly as a sophomore 
— because he was a passer and wanted 
to find a place where his passion was 
not considered a sin. He is a Iluid throw- 
er with that natural, old-fashioned 
posed-photograph delivery. He works 
hard at learning to pass when things are 
not going right, throwing off balance, 
while falling, on one knee or with the 
wrong foot forward. He throws to all 
distances and he knows when not to 
throw. "You can't wish it in there," he 
says. "Sometimes you've just got to eat 
it.” His pass, thrown in the classic way 
with one linger on the lace, travels in a 
fine spiral and settles. Bobby Layne style, 
softly into the hands of his receivers. In 
one game (against Loviisville) Rhome 
threw seven touchdown passes, a nation- 
al record. In another, two weeks agti, 
he completed 35 of 43 for 488 yards, 
and four more national records fell. This 
modest feat occurred against Oklahoma 
State, a favored team that went into the 
game with the second best pass defense 
in the U.S. and came out with a devas- 
tating 61-14 loss. 

Last Saturday, as Tulsa defeated 
Memphis State 19 -7 and began looking 
like an attractive bowl team (the rec- 


ord is 5-2 and only North Texas State. 
Toledo and Wichita remain), Rhome 
proved he can even throw a damp foot- 
ball while sliding around on mud. sand, 
siiwdust and cottonseed hulls. Tulsa's 
crumped, antique Skcily Stadium is 
owned by the city, and the city did not 
have a canvas to cover the turf during 
a day's and a night's rain. Moreover, a 
high school game was played in the sta- 
dium on Friday night, so the field looked 
something like a World War 1 no man's 
land before play ever started. Bui un- 
der such strenuously unsuitable con- 
ditions Rhome completed 25 of 35 pass- 
es for 264 yards, breaking his sixth and 
seventh national records and tying an- 
other. He passed for two touchdowns, 
ran for a third and pushed his streak of 
consecutive tosses without an intercep- 
tion to a stunning 111. In his last 177 
passes, in fact, he has had only one in- 
tercepted. and only four all year. 

After the Oklahoma Slate game, a pro 
scout said: "We couldn't complete 35 
of 43 if wc were only playing catch." 
The speaker was Dallas Cowboy Assist- 
ant Coach Erniel Allen. Dallas drafted 
Rhome as u future last year, and the 
New York Jets drafted him in the AFL, 
Since Rhome's ambition has always 
been to play pro football, he will no 
doubt get his chance- and either the 
Cowboys or Jets will pay handsomely 
for his arm. which has never been sore 
since he threw his first pass at the age of 
4. a two-footer to his dad. Allen's opin- 
ion of Rhome is not helping keep down 
the bonus. 

"He has uncanny accuracy when the 
receiver is in tight quarters,” says Allen. 
"He has a fine football mind because 
he's the son of a coach . [Jerry played for 
his father, Byron Rhome. at Dallas' 


THE RECORDS JERRY RHOME HAS 


-OR CAN SOON HAVE 


MARKS ALREADY SET 

Most touchdown passes in one game 
Most completions in one game 
Most yards passing in one game 
Most yards total offense in one game 
Most points responsible for in one season 
Most completions in varsity career 
Most touchdown passes in one season 
Highest percentage completioi«s in one game 
(25 or mote attempts) 



MARKS HE STILL SEEKS 

Most completions in one season 

has 168 

needs 7 


Most yards passing in one season 

has 2.062 

needs 95 


Most yards total otiense in one season 

has 2.252 

needs U9 

7 

Most consecutive passes without interception 

has III 

needs 17 

35 

Most yards passing In varsity career 

has 4.664 

needs 200 

488 

Most yards total offense in varsity career 

has 4.903 

needs 407 

504 

Most passing and rushing plays in one season 

has 340 

needs 67 

190 

Most passes attempted in one season 

has 239 

needs 97 

392 

Most touchdown passes m varsity career 

has 38 

needs 12 

23 (ties Babe Parilli) 

Highest average total offense per game 

now 321.7 

record is 266.7 


Highest accuracy percentage in one season 

now .702 

record is .665 

35 of 43 

Career accuracy percentage 

now .626 

record is .610 
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JERRY RHONE 
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Sunset High] and has studied it all his 
life. He kills a team \sith audiblcs. Reads 
and anticipates a defense. And '■vhen he 
misses a pass, he misses by inches," 

No mailer uhich pro league Rhome 
chooses to play in. the decision will be 
far easier for him than the one he had to 
make when he left SM U three years ago. 

"All my life lAe worked to be a pro 
quarterback." says Rhome. ‘''^ell. I 
chose SML' because it was a passing 
team. Then after my sophomore year 
[he completed 74 passes for 6d3 yards. 

I llh in the nation] they changed coach- 
es. Hayden Fry replaced Bill Meek, and 
he said they were going to develop the 
running game and defense. Suddenly it 
was just like I'd gone to Oklahoma or 
Texas." 

Rhome worked hard through SMU's 
spring training but wound up no belter 
than Hayden Try's No. 2 quarterback. 
He felt like a pre-law student slowly 
sinking to the bottom in a chemistry 
course. "It was a tough summer." he 
says. "I was disappointed and mixed up 
and looking at Nebraska. Ole Miss and 
Tulsa but not knowing really whctlier 
Td leave SMU. At the last minute, prac- 
tically. 1 made what has turned out to 
be the right decision. But it sure has 
been a long haul." 

.•\s gifted a thrower as Rhome has 


turned out to he. and as permissixe as 
the rules haxe become- fortunately for 
Rhome and unfortunately for SMU — 
they could not have added up to so 
many records and raves if Tulsa's coach 
were merely adjusting to a trend. He was 
not. Coach Glenn Oobbs Jr. is a former 
pro quarterback himself (the old Brook- 
lyn Dodgers and the Los .Angeles Dons). 
He beliexes in the pass and welcomed 
Rhome with delight. A tall, soft-voiced, 
slow-talking c\-ranchcr with touches of 
gray in his hair, the handsome Dobbs 
looks like he ought to be posing for .Marl- 
boro commercials. He agreed to become 
Tulsa's head coach four years ago only 
because it was his alma mater and the 
school Ivcgged him to. Believing that 
football should be fun for the playersand 
spectators alike, he says he would coach 
nowhere else. "We leave the practice 
field laughingevery day." he says. "And 
wc entertain 'em on Saturday. 

"If I ever run out of passers." says 
Dobbs. "Til go back to my cattle. But. 
sir. Tm not gonna run out of passers." 

Not in the near future anyway. Jerry 
Rhome is a senior, but Rhome's under- 
study is a 6-foot-6, 190-pound sopho- 
more named (ilenn Dobbs Hi who cun. 
says his father, "throw the length of 
the field." and who is patiently waiting 
until next year to lake over as Tulsa's 



quarterback. .And then, at Tulsa's Na- 
than Hale High School, there is a lb- 
year-old lad of 6 feet 3 and 190 pounds 
who can also throw — Johnny Dobbs, an- 
other son. Tans of the Golden H urricunes 
believe that if he. too. does not wind 
up at Tulsa there is something seriously 
wrong w ith the oil-locating seismic maps 
in downtown offices. 

"I kind of think that all three— Jer- 
ry and my two boys — might be lockin' 
horns in I he pros some day." says Dobbs, 
with a vision of rare extravagance. 

The odd fact that the coach's oldest 
son is currently playing behind the na- 
tion's best passer, an alipost certain All- 
.America and the possible Heismari 
.Award winner, has presented an unusual 
problem at limes this year. 

Against Louisville. Rhome had the 
game s;ifeiy put away and was sitting on 
the bench watching Glenn Dobbs 111 
move the team when the coach got a call 
from the press box informing him that 
Rhome was within easy reach of a na- 
tional record. 

"\S e don't go into a game to set any 
records." says Dobbs. "\Se start every 
game with one idea in mind— that we 
want to win by one point. Well. Glenn 
was doing tine when I got the call. They 
.said Jerry needed a touchdown pass to 
tie the record of six. I sent him in and 
he got it, Then I put Glenn back. Now. 
Cilenn can use the experience, that's for 
sure. And he look us down there again. 
So I got another call. Jerry needs one 
more to break the record. So 1 put him 
in and— bang!— he got it." 

Dobbs sighed. "Same darn thing 
against Oklahoma State. Jerry's on the 
bench and Cilenn's in there gelling ex- 
perience. and here comes the phone call 
from upstairs, Jerry needs 2X yards for 
500. they said. Heck. 1 didn't know 500 
what, but I figured it was something im- 
portant. Turned out it was total offense, 
or something. .Anyhow. I put him back 
in and he got it." 

Said IX’bbs. "Here's how 1 feel about 
it. .And my boy understands. Who am I 
to keep Jerry from doing what nobody 
else has done, from setting records to 
prove he's the greatest passer of all time.' 
SN hat kind of fellow would 1 be if I de- 
nied him that when he was so close'." 

Rhome's lliriation with a bushel of 
records has had a bristling efi'ect on the 
Tulsa team. "The defense wants to gel 
the ball back again so Jerry can gel an- 
other record." says Dobbs. "The line 
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Heir apoarent. Glenn Dobbs III ( 10) patiently 
waits to take over where Rhome leaves off. 

SHf. HIRSHORN 

bltKks rciti hard for the sjinic reason." 

Tulsa's line is perhaps the best pass- 
prtiieetitig line in collegiate football. 
Dobbs thinks it is. aitd this is ^h.it he 
has worked toward. ■'Some ciuches 
build I'roin defense." he suss. •‘We start- 
ed building on pass protection." The 
lornialion is a pro spread — two receis- 
ers spill wide, tsso running hacks ssiih 
saned spacing. The backs base been 
chosen as much for iheir blocking as for 
their running. Lsersthing is geared to 
Rhome gelling the ball quickly to the 
ivso outside men— or picking at a de- 
fense ih.it covers tlicm. •'We have 12 
plays, that's all.” he says. ••We throw 
first, run second. Something has to be 
open, and .lerry can usually find it." A 
hefty, seven-man pocket gives Khonie 
tune to look, lint even against u quick, 
furioLis rush. Rhome has done well. He 
hit 2t) ol 27 against \rkansas and hail 
the unbeaten Ka/orbacks f4 (i before a 
senes of sad punts gave \rkansas field 
position forenough second-halfpointsto 
survive. .H 22. Tulsa can play anybody. 

It is a tc.im quilled from players de- 
scribed by a liK'al newspaper as ■‘niis- 
nts," There is I nd Howard Twilley. a 
quick, tough junior from (iaiena i*ark, 
Tevas who. partly because of his si/e 
(he is only 5 feel 1 1. ISOj, was ignored 
by Southwest (.‘onferenee recruiters but 
will SCI a national pass-catching record 
this season as a byproduct of Rhome's 
success. There is Tailback Hob l^aiigh- 
eriy . a junior from Mountain View . C’al- 
if- who broke Joe Helhno's freshman 
scoring and rushing records at Navy, 
then left Ivcause he did not enjoy wear- 
ing .1 uniform and running to class. 
There is DefensiveTackle illie rownes. 
who is 6 feet 5 and 2b.J and conies from 
Malliesburg. Miss, and did not I ke Indi- 
•ina I nivei'sity. Tulsa, in fact, lias play- 
ers from I.J dilTerent stales plus Cana- 
da and renegades from Indiana, Notre 
IXime. Oklahoma. Oklahoma Stale and. 
of course. SMT. \s one might suspect. 
Dobbs trc.ils them like pros. There are 
frequent water breaks, and they work in 
sweat clothes all hut two days a week. 
Rut then on Saturday, with both the 
coach and the new rules encouraging 
him. only one of them always plays like 
a pro. That is Jerry Rhome. He was born 
to do so. ENO 




Links the Past and the Future with Pro Football 


To the mordant eye of Satirist Tomi Lingerer a professional football stadium on a fall after- 
noon has the look of an amphitheater. The gome is a circus,- the performers ore automated, 
ormor-p/afed robofs whose masks suggest rhinoceroses (right}. Some seem to be supermen 
in astronaut gear. The pageantry is reminiscent of the Middle Ages, but the contest belongs 
to ancient Rome, with the defeated condemned to death by the jeering, merciless citizens. 
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Tighfen well fhe nuls and bolfs. oil free- 
ly fhe sliming ormor’s c/ocfcmg joints. 


Wor on fhe land clawing hands reach 
out to dig and cut like tearing borbs. 





The ci/izens turn thumbs 
down on No. 45 and oil 
the losers. Thumbs down, 
that is, until next week. 



what makes a girl the Tweed type? 

>{301} 9m p auo ;ou )nq 'quje{ e s.aqs uaqM 


For Christmas: perfume, cologne, mist, bath powder, from $1.25 to $14.00. TwBCd by Lctlthcfic 



George Schilling has watched 
more horse races than any 
man alive, and he is credited 
with having the fastest eyes 
in the West. When he rules 
that a foul has occurred, the 
jockeys just say, *Yes, sir’ 

by ERNEST HAVEMANN 


W Ik h he was u little >ounger. Judge 
Cieorge Schilling once closed a race 
meeting in Winnipeg. Man. on a Fri- 
day. flew to San Francisco for the open- 
ing day of Bay Meadows on Saturday 
and then on to Calicntc for the Sunday 
card, thus becoming the only steward 
on record ever to officiate at three dif- 
ferent tracks in three different countries 
on three consecutive days. The Judge 
is now 78 and rests his binoculars on 
a shclflikc paunch that swells under an 
old-fashioned, wide-lapeled, enormous- 
ly wrinkled suit, but lie is at his place at 


the finish line every race day at C alien- 
le. just south of the California border, 
adding to his reputation as the dean of 
American racing officials. 

Through those bimK-ularsJudgc Schill- 
ing can still spot the color of a jockey’s 
eyes at the quarter pole, not to men- 
tion the subtlest attempt at rough rid- 
ing or any other shenanigans that a fool- 
hardy boy might try to pull on him. So 
awesome is his reputation that his mere 
presence at a track is enough to keep 
the riding clean and honest. “The jock- 
eys rcs^■>cct him so much,” s.iid I'ddie 


Arcaro. who rode under all of the best 
modern officials, “that they don’t even 
try to get away with anything.” 

The stewards’ job is in many ways 
the most difficult and important at the 
track. When two horses bump, as they 
often do. the judges have a crucial de- 
cision to make. Did the inside horse 
cause the trouble by moving out, or the 
outside horse by moving in? Did the 
bumping keep one of the horses from 
winning? If so. the judges are duly-bound 
to take down the winner’s number- a 
move that can cvisl its ow ner a big purse 


THE 


JUDGE 


THEY 


HAVE TO 


TELL 


IT TO 



He has all the time 
in the world. Do you? 


I >1) yiiu kiicAv iiow loiiK it tak<*s to cn'iitf an :i(U*()uatt‘ 

If you're- liki' most of us the answe-r will svorn im|)(».ssil)ly Irmn 
— at li-asl through traelilional moatis. But not throuslt l-ife 
Jn.suranci'. 

I.ifi- liisuruiK-i- rocognizos tin- dilliculty, in this day and aKU. 
Ilf ai-cmmilatinK large amounts of money. Living expeii.se.s, 
taxe-s. the fiigh cost of everything ail take their toll from our 
intentions to save. Saving itself takes time, .\nd lime just, 
can't l)e guaranteeil. 

l»ne of the unique ativantages of Lift- In-surance is that 
it guaratiioes you the of lime, ll guarantees lull 


protection from the moment your policy becomes efTectivc. 
^’our estate, in effect, is created instantly. 

Financial planning is a business decision that retiuires well- 
informed guirlance. Your ,-Kttia Life repre.sGntative is the man 
to see. Me embodies the philosophy of the company that has 
won the respect of businessmen. More l)usines.ses are group 
insured with .-Kina Life tlian witli any otlier companj'. 

;etna life insurance 

TiiK ( non t: or lu sinkssmkn t-i:r.s ^oi i ii(»osr: with tosTioKNCK 



A:TS.\ LIFK INS.rU\S(.'K CO..Hariferd. Conn ■ \mibins: .Kinn Canuliy an.l Siin-iy r..,. Sn.ndur.i Fin- Ti 


rani-c f'o.. The Kx<'i-Li>»r Life, Canada 
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yro7ndNikon 



(£Mikkorex8 7.oom 

Unusually compact movie-reflex 
has famous Zoom-Xikkor fl.S 
lens ti'ilh Vx zoom range, 
thru-the-lens viewing, 
fully automatic push-button 
operation and a host of other 
features and accessories. 

Under SI70. See your dealer 
or write Dept. Sl-ll .\ . 

Nikon Inc. Ill Fifth Ave.,N.Y. ) 

s<.s„d>an •/ EkrtnrtuS eStto OfUnl MvUrUi. Ine. 


English 

leather* 


’ll 



aH«r (have 

attar shower , . . 
alter hours . . 

(he SPRAY LOTION. $5.N plus tax. 
All-Purpose Man's Lotion In a 
haitdsome aerosol dispenser, 
packed in a redwood gift box. 
REFILL S2.N plus tax 

MEM COMPANY, INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York 


and force the spectators to tear up tens 
of thousands of dollars' worth of mu- 
tucl tickets. And then conies a further 
problem; Was the foul deliberate or was 
the horse out of control and following 
its own temperamental course? If the 
jockey was to blame, the Rules of Racing 
call for u suspension. But even a lO-day 
suspension can cost a leading rider at 
a big track as much as SlO.tXX) to S30.- 
000 in income and if he was blame- 
less. he certainly should not ha\c to pay 
for his horse's antics. 

I he decisions arc perplexing enough 
even today with the help of the camera. 
In the days before the patrol films, when 
all the stewards had to go on was their 
own split-second ob.scrvation of the in- 
cident plus the usually conflicting stories 
of the jockeys, the job was infinitely 
tougher. Nor was it helped any by the 
siicciators. who were understandably 
partisan. "l-Aery time we had a foul 
claim." the Judge recalls, "we had a 
howling mob around the stewards' stand 

half of them yelling. 'Foul!' and the 
other half yelling, 'No foul'.’ “ U was 
in those days, when a steward needed 
courage as well as 20-20 vision, that the 
Judge made his reputation. 

Many stewards arc so inioxicaicd by 
the power they wield that they become 
as remote and unapproachable as if they 
were sitting on the Supreme Court. Schill- 
ing. on the other hand, has the jolly dis- 
position to match his Falslatfaii tigurc. 
He is a friendly man and easily moved 
to laughter; he likes to drop into the 
jockeys’ room to joke with the riders 
or offer them some homespun and fa- 
therly advice. Moreover, he was once 
an exercise boy. though you would hard- 
ly suspect it to liHik at him now', and he 
knows from experience how hard it is 
to control a 1. 000-pound horse mosing 
at a speed of better than 35 mph. 

Recently the Judge had to disqualify 
a winning horse because it bore in sharp- 
ly on the fmal turn, bumping the horses 
on the inside and nearly knocking them 
into the rail. Like all good stewards, 
the Judge is a close student of horses' 
habits, and he knew that this one had 
no previous record of lugging in— so 
it looked like a clear case of rough rid- 
ing. a jockey trying to win a race by 
cutting off the competition. Many stew- 
ards would have handed out a 10-day 
suspension. Judge Schilling waited un- 
til he had had a chance to talk to the 
jockey, who claimed that the horse had 
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seemed to go sore suddenly, favor its 
right foreleg and bear in. despite his best 
efforts to keep it straight. The Judge sent 
an emissary to talk to the trainer. Yes, 
s;nd the trainer, the horse had been rc- 
shod the day before the race and appar- 
ently the blacksmith had trimmed off too 
much hoof: at the moment the horse's 
feet hurt so badly that it was lying down 
in its Stull, unable to stand. Case dis- 
missed — and another jockey won by the 
Judge as a friend for life. 

On the other hand, the Judge can be 
as tough as any of them when the occa- 
sion demands. He once handed out a 
long sus|icnsion to a jockey who had 
racked up a Held and nearly kntKked 
down half of it by swerving to the out- 
side from the No. I post. One of the 
jockey's friends said sorrowfully. "Judge 
Schilling, what became of your milk of 
human kindness?'' "It curdled.'' said the 
Judge, "when I saw that boy try to kill 
all the others." 

Safety is indeed almost an obsession 
with the Judge. In his long career he has 
seen half a do/cn jockeys killed, and he 
hopes never to see another. When an ap- 
prentice boy, eager to make a name for 
himself, tries to steer his horse through 
too narrow an opening, the Judge likes 
to sit dow n with him and say. "Son. you 
just can't throw' a cal through a raihole 
" and if you try it. somebody's going to 
get hurl." The feuds that sometimes flare 
up between riders always worry him un- 
til he has managed to get the boys to- 
gether and induced them to shake hands. 

Honesty is his other passion. Back in 
the '30s. at a half-mile track where he 
was officiating, he decided that some of 
the jockeys were "cutting up" the races. 
In those days, without the evidence of 
patrol cameras, it was hard to pro\c a 
case of race-fixing — but the Judge called 
in an apprentice boy whom he consid- 
ered the weakest link in the chain, and 
by dint of his remarkable ability to point 
out exactly how the jockeys had been 
maneuvering their horses, he got a full 
confession. He suspended six riders for 
life, and when the track owners decided 
to reduce the suspensions, he walked otf 
the job. 

l.ike most good stewards- as opposed 
to the kind who are appointed through 
political pull or friendshipwith thcowner 
of the track - the Judge came up through 
the ranks. He began training for the job 
when he played hooky from school to 
watch his llrsl race at the old Bay Dis- 
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Now, enjoy all the excitement of color in the brightest, most 
true -to -life RCA Victor COLOR TV ever... from ^399®®* 


Lifelike natural color. New Vista'^ Color 
TV for 1965 gives you the most true-to- 
life RC.-\. Victor Color ever . . . with better 
color purity, greater contrast than ever 
before. Color is so bright, so lifelike, you 
have to see it to believe it! Crisp, clear 
black and white pictures, too. .Automatic 
Scene Control for balanced brightness and 
contrast. Easy, accurate color tuning. 


Most widely proved — dependable. 
RCA pioneered and developed Color 
TV' — made it a reality — proved it in 
homes like yours across the country. 
It's the most widely proved Color TV' 
you can buy. Today, it’s America’s 
first choice— more people own RCA 
Victor than any other TV— black and 
white or color. 


♦New low price. Now only $399.95 for 
the Ihirnj, not shown, Manufacturer’s, 
nationally advertised price, optional 
with dealer. All prices, specifi- r.v 
cations subject to change. 



The Most Trusted Name in Television 




T Old i 
Forester 


The gift that reflects your good taste 


Give mellow, memorable Old Forester 
in this handsome holiday decanter and 
festive gift wrap. Both at no extra cost. 
Also ready for giving: the regular fifth of 
Old Forester in the same attractive gift wrap. 

"There is nothing belter in the market" 
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K. C«. I ra^cf, ow ner, 
Tyler Muunl;iin Water Co. 
(address on rcqursli 


Why the Tyler Mountain Water Co. uses a 
postage meter for *15 postage a month— 


tricl track in San Francisco, around the 
year 1X95. Children had to be accom- 
panied by an adult to get in. and he 
hung around the entrance until he found 
a man willing to pretend to be his father. 
When he got home his absence from 
school had already been reported, but 
the day seemed worth the licking he got. 
Me was a steady patron of the track 
thereafter, though prudently confining 
his visits to Saturdays and vacation time. 
When unable to find a substitute parent 
at the track gate, he would walk around 
to the backstrctch. watch the races from 
one of the eucalyptus trees that lined the 
outside rail and make nickel and dime 
bets with a man there known as the 
Gum-Tree Bookie. 


A fter he finished grade school he tried 
‘ his best to get interested in a job in 
an insurance ofTice, but two years of it 
was all he could stand. At 16. a skinny 
kid who weighed only X5 pounds and 
was known as “'Dink.” he became an 
exercise boy. This was at the Emeryville 
track, a ferry ride across the bay from 
San F-rancisco. One day he was exercis- 
ing a mean old horse named Follow Me, 
who was uncontrollable on the track in 
the morning and had to be galloped on 
the dirt roads nearby. A piece of tum- 
bleweed came blowing by. and F-ollow 
Me took off and carried Schilling three 
miles into the heart of downtown Oak- 
land. Still he stuck to the horse — and the 
Job —and might have become a Jockey if 
his parents had not sent him to sea as 
chief storekeeper on a ship called the 
Coptic, which was owned by a company 
that an uncle worked for. 

•‘They shanghaied me.” he says. Rut 
every time the Coptic touched port he 
and the ship’s doctor, another devotee, 
bought back issues of the newspapers, 
piled them in chronological order and 
made bets on the Monday entries before 
looking in Tuesday's paper for the re- 
sults. Me w as obviously a hopeless case, 
and after he had made 10 trips to the 
Far F.asl without showing any improve- 
ment. the family relented and he went 
back to the track. 

Schilling was too iieavy by this time 
to ride and instead began writing racing 
for the old San Francisco Extimincr, cov- 
ering the meet at Emeryville and enjoy- 
ing a nice leisurely life, until one night 
his editor. Jack Boyle, who later wrote 
the Boston Blackie stories, had one drink 

eontlniitd 


“Vm a mighty busy man." says 
R. G.Travcr. "Bottle mountuinwater 
in one- and live-gallon sizes. Do all 
my own book work. When 1 have 
statements to get out, that little post- 
age meter is sure handy-nicest piece 
of equipment I ever had. My wife 
also meters a few gospel tracts to 
friends once in a while." 

So you're small hiisiness? Well, 
more than I .^(),(K)0 small firms now 
meter stamp their mail — with the 
Pitney-Bowes DM. This little, low- 
cost desk model postage meter is 
made for them— and for you! ( More 
than one-third of DM users average 
less than S 1 a day in postage expense.) 

It frees you from sticking adhesive 
stamps, frequent trips to the post- 
office, keeping a locked stamp hox, 
and stocking pre-stamped envelopes. 

The DM prints postage as you 
need it-righi on the envelope; or on 
special tape for parcel post. Always 
has the right stamp! And there's a 
moistener for sealing envelopes. 
Makes mailing fast and easy. And 
with every meter stamp, you can 

^ Pitney-Bowes 

© Originator of fhe 

~ Postage Meter 


print your own small ad if you 
want one: 



I he meter also protects postage 
from loss.damage. misuse. U accounts 
for your postage automatically and 
accurately, on dual registers. 

For ulMHit 30' a day. you can have 
the DM and metered mail, liven the 
smallest user finds that it soon pays 
for itself in convenience, efficiency, 
prestige and advertising. 

Call any of the 190 Pitney-Bowes 
olfiees and ask for a demonstration 
of the DM. or any other of the twelve 
Pitney-Bowes models, And ask about 
the new PB Addresser-Printers for 
machine addrcs.singl 

fRft; Booklet. "So You Think Metered 
Mad /« Only For Big Biisineis?." plus 
handy poual rale chart including ficif 
parcel post raief, Or literature on new 
A ddre wer-Pnnteri . 


PltNf v-Howi s. INC. 

S>075 Pacific St., Stamford. Conn. 06904 
Send O huoklel postal rale chan, 
D Addresser-Printer literature. 

Name 

AJtln’ss 

City. . 
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We wish Tony Lema 
would stop being 


so gentle. 


With his watch. We made it. We made this 
great watch of ours to take all the stress a 
golfer (or any other sportsman) can give it 
without flinching an instant. 

Tony’s tough watch is a Rolex Oyster Per- 
petual. Which means it's 100% proof 
against perspiration, dirt, dust, extreme 
temperatures, and water (even to an ocean 
depth of 165 feet). You've probably no- 
ticed how all the ads for waterproof 
watches (including ours) have a footnote 
in very small print that says "when case, 
crown and crystal are intact." Sounds kind 
of like an out. doesn't it? Well, it can be. 
With the Oyster Perpetual it isn’t. Every 
Oyster component is engineered to slay 
intact, through all kinds of rigors. The 
crown IS even constructed to remain her- 
metically sealed if the stem is pulled out 
under water. And the crystal is held in 
place by our specially designed retaining 
ring, making it "crackleproof’ and com- 
pletely free from internal stress. It would 
take a formidable blow to undo an Oyster 
Perpetual. (By the way. we made the first 
waterproof watch.) 

It’s self-winding, loo. And it can't overwind. 
And if you wear it for as little as six hours, 
you can take it off a shelf in 36 hours and 
find its accuracy hasn’t faltered. (By the 
way, we made the first successful self- 
winding watch.) 



And it’s a chronometer. Which means that 
this watch, with its 25-jewel mechanism, 
came out with flying colors after 15 days 
and nights enduring the inflexible ordeals 
of an Official Swiss Testing Station. Came 
out of it with a seal and a certificate attest- 
ing its maintenance of at least 99.98% 
accuracy throughout and after the grueling 
tests. (By the way. we made the first wrist 
chronometer.) 

Ar>d (his is the watch Tony Lema won't 
wear when he's competing. Sure, he loves 
his Rolex. and it’s on his wrist almost all 
the rest of the time — when he’s traveling 
or swimming or champagne drinking or 
such. But put it to the test? Let the whole 
sports world see what a pro of a watch he 
has during tournaments? Never! Tony says 
he just can't stand anything (except the 
glove) on his hands or arms while he’s 
playing. (We say he’s just babying his 
Rolex.) 

If you want to really swing with this watch, 
see the best jeweler in your city. Tony 
Lema’s Rolex is 14 K gold— case and brace- 
let. it costs $495 including federal tax. 
The same lough watch is available in stain- 
less steel or stainless steel 14 K gold com- 
bination from $172.50. Send for free folder 
of sportsmen's watches . - - American 
Rolex Watch Corp., 580 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10036. -^- 

ROLEX 
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too many at the Press Club in (he com- 
pany of his rival editors. The result 
was a bet on which paper enuld get 
its final edition, with the chart of the 
last race, down to the bay first to meet 
the returning horseplayers as they ar- 
rived on the ferry. Not until next morn- 
ing. all too lute, did Boyle stop to think 
that his plant was by far the most dis- 
tant of all from the ferry slip and hope- 
lessly out of the running. 

Schilling saved the day. Instead of 
waiting for the official chartmaker. he 
called the race himself, into u telephone, 
and at the other end a printer rushed it 
into type even while he was speaking. 
Schilling’s chart got to the ferry tirsi; 
Jack Bov le won his bet. and Schilling was 
launched on a new career. 

Calling a race chart requires the keen- 
est of eyes and instantaneous reactions, 
and only a few people can do the job at 
all. Schilling found that he could not 
only do it with complete accuracy, but 
also bring to it the dramatic touch of a 
natural-born Shakespearean actor. This 
was in the days before the public address 
system, and most racing spectators had 
no idea of what was going on until the 
horses got into the stretch and near the 
finish line. The Judge began calling out 
the positions of the horses to an assist- 
ant who look them down on a black- 
board. and crowds gathered to listen. 
Glad to oblige his growing public, the 
attention-loving Judge bellowed out like 
a hog caller, and occasionally added va- 
riety by affecting a Cockney. Japanese 
or decp-Soulh accent. 

When the old Tiajuana track opened 
in 1917 a few miles from the present 
Calicntc, Schilling was employed as its 
first olficial chart caller. His skill proved 
his undoing. Tiajuana used to have 4Vi- 
furlong sprints, with as many as 14 horses 
whipping and driving right from the 
start, barreling into the far turn at top 
speed and often going past the finish 
under a blanket. One day. standing at 
the finish line and surrounded by about 
.flX) spellbound fans. Schilling gave his 
usual split-second call and at the end 
announced that a horse named Oldsmo- 
bile was the winner by a neck. The plac- 
ing judges put up another horse's num- 
ber. There was no finish-line camera in 
those day.s to prove who was right, but 
the spectators believed iheirfriend Schill- 
ing. It took a crew of policemen to gel 
the Judges safely away. 

As a result of the near riot, the track 
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We ask Simca owners; 



How do Simca 1000’s economy claims stand up? 



CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 


Marshall Koontz. Lex* 
inglon, North Carolina. 

I've put 6,500 miles on 
my Simca 1000 since I 
bought it. and so far it 
hasn't used a drop of 
oil; I’m getting 32 and 33 
miles to the gallon,..” 


Ray Head, Nashville. 
Tenn. I used to spend 
$10 a week for gas With 
the Simca 1000, I cover 
the same amount of 
miles, and spend only 
$3 a week for gas ' 


John Long, Tampa, Flor- 
ida. After 3,200 miles we 
have averaged 36 miles 
per gallon, and haven't 
used any oil. ’ 


Beniamin Emmitt. San 
Diego, Calif. My wife 
and I both have Simcas 
She gets 30-33 m p.g, I 
get 33-35.” 


Mrs, Richard Tuttle. 
Hastings, Mich. Even 
after 22,000 miles in less 
than a year, we are still 
getting 40 miles per gal- 
lon. and it has cost us 
less than $50 to main- 
tain, including oil 
changes . . 


Come in and drive Simca 1000— Chrysier’s lowest-priced car 
Just $1595**— and with the 5-year/50, 000-mile warranty* 

*Sinica 1000's 5-year/ 50,000-mile engine and drive train warranty coverage: Chrysler Mofors corporat>or> warrants tors years 

or 90.000 miles, whichever comes first, against defects In material and wofkmartship and will replace or repair al a Simca Dealer's place of business the 
engine block, head and internal parts, water pump, intake manifold. Trans-Axle pans and rear wheel bearings of the Simca lOOO Provided the owner changes 
engine oil and re-torques cylinder head at first 600 miles and Ihereafler changes engine oil every three months or every 4,000 miles, whichever comes first; 
cleans oil separator every six months (spring and lalll. cleans carburetor air filler every 6 months and replaces it every 2 years, cleans the crankcase 
ventilator valve oil filler cap and changes Trans-Axle lubricanl every 6 months or 8,000 miles, whichever comes first: end every 6 months furnishes evidence 
of this service to a Simca Dealer or other Chrysler Molars Corporation Dealer and asks him to certify receipt of such evidence and his car’s mileage. 


Overseas Delivery, too. "M" t suggested leie.l price E Coast POE mei. heater, eicl. state S local lases. il any. and destmai,.'! chargas Wniiawatis ophonai, extra. 



BEFORE YOU BUY 
ANY STEREO, 
CONSIDER THIS: 



This new G-E invention— Porta-Fi— makes ^ 

your entire house wired for sound. It plays 
what your G-E console's playing, records or 
radio, anywhere. Just plug it in. 


Starting today, your entire house is 
wired for sound. 

Simply plug the Porta-Fi unit into 
any electrical outlet in your home. 
Your G-E stereo console can be 
equipped with a tiny transmitter 
which sends hi-fi, or FM or AM radio 
through regular household wiring. 
The attractive Porta-Fi speaker picks 
it up in any room in your home. 

And that's not all. Some consoles 




have two-way play. Let's say you want 
to enjoy FM stereo but the kids want 
to hear records. A flick of a switch 
gives you Bach on FM in the living 
room while the kids enjoy their rec- 
ords in the basement, both from the 
same console at the same time. 

Your house is wired for sound. Take 
advantage of it. Talk to your G-E deal- 
er about Porta-Fi today. Only General 
Electric has it. 


«-"t. 0*( 


TH£ JUDGE , .mll,mr,l 

banished Schilling to ihc grandstand 
roof. He found that he had a much bet- 
ter view there, and his exile doubtless 
inspired the high-up press boxes at mod- 
ern tracks. But away from the admira- 
tion of the crowd at the tinish line he 
languished, and soon gave up chart call- 
ing to become an official. He served as 
steward and racing secretary, and some- 
times both, at long-forgotten tracks in 
places like Boise and Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho; Butte. Mont.; and Keno. Among 
the young jockeys he watched come up 
was Johnny I.ongden. who, fresh from 
riding his lirsl winner at Salt Lake City 
in 1927. rode under the Judge's super- 
\ ision at Edmonton and Calgary in Can- 
ada. (Schilling admits, incidentally, that 
he misjudged Longden; "I thought he 
was going to become one of the greatest 
riders on the half-mile tracks, because 
he had a special talent for taking a horse 
back from an outside position and cross- 
ing over to the rail to save ground. I 
never suspected that he would be even 
better at going to the front and then rat- 
ing his horse on the big tracks.’’) 


I n his long career the Judge has had 
several close calls, surviving a race- 
track shooting, a racetrack cyclone and 
a racetrack lire. The shooting took place 
in Reno, where the Judge, who had tem- 
porarily gone back to calling charts, was 
sitting in an automobile one morning 
with the presiding steward. Leon Wing. 
AJvx;kc> named Arthur Zcigler, who had 
been suspended in C anada for using a 
battery to make a horse run faster, came 
up and. disgruntled at being refused a 
license in Reno until he had cleared up his 
troubles in C’anada. began shooting at 
Wing. The Judge happened to have one 
leg crossed over the other, and one of 
the bullets went right through the fork 
of his knee. Wing was mortally wound- 
ed. Undaunted, the Judge took after 
/eigler on foot, much to his own sur- 
prise after he had time to think it over. 
(“He had a gun, and I didn't even have 
a stone to throw at him.”) The jiKkcy 
ran into the barn area, stepped into a 
tack room and blew his own brains out 
before the Judge caught up. 

The cyclone came in Omaha; the skies 
grew ominously black, and suddenly 
bushes and branches were flying through 
the air. For the only time in his life the 
Judge found himself unable to make and 
stick to a quick decision. Acting on his 
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Would we be building all those new Hertz offices if we were? If we 
can’t sJi ve you a fresh Chevy or other fine car where and when you want 
it, then we’re not hi;* enousih. Rush our 19-point garage check? Never. 
Remember, we offer the security of Certified Service. So don’t settle for 
second best. Not when you know Hertz is growing for yon every day. 


Let Hertz put you in the driver’s seat! 


HERTZ 


You may use your H£RTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card, Air Travel or other accredited charge card . . . and the new Hertz Revolving Credit Plart lets you rent novr/pay later. 


THE JUDOE rm,Hn»f,l 



Challenging! 
Exhilarating! 
Masculine! 

INAVt I#'' 


...that’s the way it is with the man 
who uses Old Spice After Shave Lotion /1.25 and 2.00 


lirsi impulse, he ran down to the bottom 
o/ the grandstand and iix>k refuge be- 
hind a pillar. To another man there he 
said. “This is the safest place, don't you 
think?” The man shrugged and said fa- 
talistically, “Well, that all depends on 
whether the stand falls in on us.” The 
Judge look olT again for the roof. For- 
tunately. the storm veered and he and 
the grandstand were spared. 

The tire iKcurred at the old Tiajuana 
track; it started in the stable area one 
afternoon during the races, and soon the 
sun was blacked out by smoke. Horses, 
turned loose from their stalls, ran crazi- 
ly down the track and leaped the fences. 
It was one of the most spectacular tires 
in racing history, totally destroying fise 
big barns, and perhaps the only one to 
take place in full view of a large rac- 
ing-day crowd. Fortunately again— the 
Judge seems to carry his luck with him 
whercNcr he goes — no one was hurt and 
not a single horse was burned. The only 
casualty, if it can be called that, was a 
veteran named Night Raider, who disap- 
peared into the hills of Baja C alifornia 
and was never seen again. The supposi- 
tion is that Night Raider found a band 
of wild mures in the hills and established 
himself as king and that his progeny are 
still running around out there, doubtless 
full of spirit and speed if only st>meonc 
could tind and tame them. 


T i.iiuana was the creation of the late 
Jim C'olTroth. the erudite, eccentric, 
cynical Californian who got rich pro- 
moting the JetTries-Corbelt and Jetfries- 
Filzsimmons fights. CofTroth built the 
track solely to make money; he had no in- 
terest in horses and seldom esen watched 
a race, preferring to sit in his olhee sip- 
ping champagne and listening to the chat- 
ter of the beautiful young women by 
whom he was always surrounded. With 
the help of the Judge, however. Colfroth 
and Tiajuana made considerable racing 
history. Their chief problem was getting 
horses. There was no racing in California 
at the time and indeed no track of any 
real consequence west of Hot Springs. 
ColTroth decided to put on a S5.000 hand- 
icap to attract good horses, but Schill- 
ing had much bigger visions, “rve got 
an idea I think you'll like." he told 
Colfroth. “Add SIO.tKH) to the race each 
year until you've hit the magic number 
of SIOO.OOO — then you’ll really have 
something.” Colfroth winced, as the 
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Introducing 
a bright new symbol 
for a fine old name 


It’s a sign of New York Life’s continuing efforts to 
give you the very best life insurance service! 

Since its founding in 1845 New York Life has been known by various symbols. An early trademark, 
suggesting protection of the family, depicted an eagle feeding its young. Later, the company 
adopted an intricate monogram. In 1954. an oval mark enclosing the acronym "Nylic" was introduced. 

Recent study has shown, however, that throughout the United States and Canada we are far 
better known as ‘New York Life." Hence, the new trademark. In style it connotes some of the qualities 
that have made New York Life one of the largest corporations in the world— integrity, financial 
strength, dependability, progressiveness, efficiency. 

Classic in origin, the lettering and the modified square shape of the new trademark denote a sense of 
permanence and stability in keeping with the enduring nature of New York Life and the services it offers. 

In the years ahead, you'll be seeing much more of this trademark. Wherever 
you see this new emblem, your local New York Life Agent is ready to 
serve you. His training, his experience, his helpfulness in providing financial 
security make him a good man to know! 

New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York. N. Y. 10010 
In Canada: 443 University Avenue. Toronto 

Life Insurance - Group Insurance ■ Annuities ‘ Health Insurance - Pension Plans 





THE JUDOE .imilmirt/ 


Does monotony bore us? Not for a minute. We're so ex- 
cited by the idea, we've guaranteed the monotony of Mead 
Business Papers. In writing. Uniformity, we say, is the es- 
sence of successful paper manufacture. Not all good ideas 
come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 


MEAD 


[ papers^ 


Mead papers are uniform, sheet after 
sheet after sheet after sheet after sheet 
after sheet after sheet after sheet after 
sheet after sheet after sheet after sheet 
after sheet after sheet after sheet after 
sheet after sheet after sheet after sheet 
after sheet after sheet after sheet after 
sheet after sheet after sheet after sheet 
after sheet after sheet after sheet after 
sheet after sheet after sheet after sheet 
after sheet after sheet after sheet after 
sheet after sheet after sheet after sheet 
after sheet after sheet after sheet after 
sheet after sheet after sheet after sheet 
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f i 'ofdni'oif 

SIITON-CAUFORNIA 
prepares him for the great outdoors 
with the Norseman, o rugged-helping 
of Crompton widewole cotton corduroy 
wormed with a lining of Acrilon* 
ocrylic-modacrylic pile ond freoted to 
o Sylmer * finish for durable spot and 
woter repellency. Tailored for the 
"Look of Youth" in buck, deer, rhino. 

Sizes 36-46; also longs. $32.95. ^ 

Slightly higher east of the Rockies. 

At Mortin’s, Brooklyn; 

Auerbach's, Soli Loke City; 

Crompton-Richmond Compony-lnc., 

1 071 Avenue of the Americas, NY 1 8 



Judge had expected. “And what we'U 
do," he added, playing his trump card, 
"is call it ihcC'olTrolh Handicap." 

( ofTroth. one of the vainest men in all 
the egomaniac history of sports, said, 
"CJcorge. you embarrass me— but I like 
it." Thus for better or worse, the SICO.- 
0(X) purse was bt>rn. It brought horses 
like Exterminator and I*har l.ap to the 
West and contributed to the start of big- 
time racing in California in 1934. 

One day in the "20s a movie director 
named Al Kogell arrived at Tiajiiana to 
film a horse-race picture. To help get 
his directions to the extras in the crowd 
scenes, he strung up an apparatus such 
as nobody on a racetrack had ever be- 
fore seen a scries of old-fashioned loud- 
speaker horns connected to a primitive 
version of the carbon microphone. Schill- 
ing looked and listened and knew that 
he was in on another horse-racing first. 

He persuaded Rogcll to let him borrow 
the apparatus, then popped into Cof- 
froth’sofllicc. "Jim." he said. "I'd like to 
have you come out and watch the next 
race. I've got a surprise for you." 

Busy with his champagne and his girls, 
ColTroih said, "Cieorge. go away. You 
know I never watch a race." 

"Then come listen to it." said Schilling. 

"Listen to what?” 

"Ah." said the Judge. "That's the 
surprise." 

And he thereupon made the world's 
first cull of a race over a public-address 
system an innovation that has been an 
important factor in the racing boom of 
the past quarter century. The late C lem 
MeC'arthy broke into the announcing 
game under Judge Schilling at Tiujuuna 
and took the idea east to Pimlico and to 
the Aurora track in Chicago. Soon all 
tracks were using it. Some purists still 
object to the public-address call, and 
dycd-in-ihc-wool fans prefer the evidence 
of their own binoculars to anything an 
announcer can icl! them. But for the av- 
erage spectator it has changed horse rac- 
mg from a blur lo a spectacle. 

The loudspeaker also made possible 
another innovation by the Judge. One 
day a horse was kicked on the way to 
the post and. with blood streaming down 
its leg, it had to be excused. The rule hud 
always been that a horse was a starter 
the minute it stepped on the track. Bui 
the Judge decided that the old rule was 
foolish: it may have been a necessary evil 
in the old days when bookmakers set 
the odds and when there was no way of 
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‘Chap Stick’ goes along! 


"Any guy who spends as much time outdoors as I do really needs practice, and winter skiing off-season, my lips used to get weather- 
’Chap Stick’," says the Chicago Bears' star center. "For me, it’s a beaten twelve months a year. But now a couple of swipes with 
necessity. What with the real raw Sundayson the field, hot summer 'Chap Stick' and my lips feel great — it helps heal them fasti" 



DON'T LET DRY. SORE LIPS SPOIL YOUR FUN-WHEREVER YOU GO. GO WITH 'CHAP STICK* 

nice itc.rMCim4 moiion Mrs. coir., itkchiuw, va. 



The fabric is amazing stret ch P lus-X 
His tailor is 


For the man on tho move il's Varsity-Town’s new Plus Suit — 
the one that stretches, flexes— even breathes— right along with 
him. The Plus Suit always bounces back with perfect resilience 
because it's made of HOCKANUM Mills wrinkle-resisting 
Plus-X fabric. Look for it in rich lustrous colors and new 
patterns tailored in the fashion setting style of Varsity -Town. 

Th« V^nilv-Town Clut Suil hy Tlw H A Scinshvimer Co.. Cincinnati. U priced alKMtl Sttl. 


KVAILAeiE AT THESE AND OTHER FINE STORES: PaAs Chambers. Atlanta • Jerrems. 
Chicajo • Rike's, Dayton • Amsbary Johnson, Huntington • Geisler's. Lafayette 
• Polsky's of Akron • Hannah's, Johnson City • Magee’s. Lincoln • Davison's. 
Flint • Rosenberg's, Santa Rosa • Miller's. Knoxville • Loar & White. CiaAsburg • 
Sharp Hamilton, Fairmont • Frank A Stith. Winston Salem • Fuller's, South 
Boston • Wolf's of Terre Haute • Martin's, Louisville • Meier & Frank. Portlanil 


TMB JUDGE ..•riliitm.l 

announcing a late scratch to the crowd, 
but it made no sense at all in an era of 
pari-mutuc! betting and public-addrcsN 
systems. In total defiance of tradition, the 
Judge announced that all bets on the in- 
jured horse would be refunded. The track 
management, forcseeingall kindsof trou- 
ble w ith the public if any of the Rules of 
Racing were relaxed, was furious, but 
the Judge insisted that it is Rule A of wii- 
genng that if y ou can't w in you shouldn't 
lose. Before long all tracks had adopted 
his spur-of-the-moment edict. 


R ccemiy the Judge had another brain- 
storm which may bring him a new 
kind of fame in his XOs. Watching the 
horses break again and ag;iin from the 
starting gale (he has seen more than 
100,000 races), the Judge was impressed 
by the number that bore out or in with 
their very tirst stride, often kniKking the 
next horse out of contention. He recalled 
that u few tracks had once tried starting 
giilcs with partitions extending forward 
for a few feet. These kept the horses 
straight, att rigbL. but. they often caused 
injuries; a horse would lurch into the 
partition, bruise and burn its shoulder 
and afterward refuse to run at all. Sup- 
pose. the Judge began to wonder, that 
the partitions could be restored but all 
the jolt and jar eliminated? 

The result is a new kind of gate, pat- 
ented by the Judge, w ith extended parti- 
tions made of a series of foam-rubber 
cylinders that turn freely on ball bear- 
ings. A horse that bounces into a parti- 
tion feels no shiKk at all: the cylinders 
give and roll and send him harmlessly 
on his way. The gate now has been used 
at Caliente for more than 30,000 horses, 
and Shorty Turnbull, the official starter, 
swears by it. "It's that first step out of 
the gate that gets a horse in trouble." 
Turnbull says. "If you can keep him go- 
ing siraiglit until he’s in stride, then he's 
all right." 

Racing is slow to change its habits, 
and thus far only two other tracks have 
adopted the Schilling gate. Bui last spring 
no less a horseman than Fred Hooper, 
who has owned champions like Olym- 
pia and Admiral’s Voyage, visited ( a- 
liente and got enthusiastic about it. so 
perhaps the Judge's day is coming. He 
has had plenty of otiicr firsts in his long 
years of racing; it would be a lilting cli- 
max now to have one that brings him 
some royalties. kno 
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TRY REVERE-WOLLENSAK-WORLD’S ONLY SELF-CHANGING WE SYSTEM 

MAKES STEREO RECORDINGS. TOO! 


Simply stacl< the tiny tape cartridges and touch a button. 
That's absolutely all you have to do. The new Revere- 
Wollensak Automatic Tape Recorder does the rest— for 
up to IS hours of completely unattended stereo. It 
threads, plays, changes tapes all by itself. This ver- 
satile new idea in music also makes stereo recordings 
from any sound source. (It's FM multiplex-ready!) 



C0M»int MAILHIIIG ILU MO AilliijI SPtMinJ 
WHAT YOU WANT IS A R(Vf fl E WOLLEHS AK‘ 


And your choice of pre recorded music includes over 
1500 of the finest music selections. All this . . . plus 
the advantages of never having a scratched record, 
never having to bother with needles and spindles. 
Too good to be true? Go to your nearest dealer and 
seethe new Revere-WollensakAufomaf/c Tape Recorder 
for yourself. You're in for a very, very pleasant surprise. 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRED ENG 


A OA^TAlsOG GAGHE 


At one time the mail-order catalog was the country’s link with the stores in the city. But if the 
catalog came in with the horse and buggy, it did not go outwiththe jet: $2.2 billion worth of business 
was done in 1963 through 3,000 catalogs. The difference now is that people in the city this Christ- 
mas as well as people in the country are poring over and ordering from an amazing diversity of cat- 
alogs. This new specialization is a boon to no one more than to the sports-minded. Craftsmen living 
and working in precisely the parts of the country for which the sportsman wants to outfit himseif are 
offering sporting goods of a quality, suitability and individuality that make Christmas shopping by 
mail a pleasure as well as a convenience. The 80 items shown on the following pages, from do-it- 
yourself scrimshaw kits to collapsible home gyms, are only an Indication of the variety. The best of 
the catalogs specializing in sport gifts, with complete names and addresses, are listed on page 60. 


Start with the post-office boxes at the top (left to right); Russell 
belt knife and sheath, $10. Alaska, and initial branding iron, $4, 
Miller's; Italian hiking boot, $20, Spiegel; set of casting lures, 
$2.40, Herter's, and sailcloth ditty bag, $1,50. Ratsey & Lapthorn; 
deerskin moccasins. $11. Norm Thompson; flag bag. with yacht- 
ing flags A-Z, numeral pennants, $83.50, Crow's-nest, Horse-and- 
jockey radiator ornament. $68. Abercrombie & Fitch; hand-carved 
walrus-bone cribbage board. $37.50, and whale tooth with kit for 
do-it-yourself scrimshaw. $7.40, Mystic; grosgrain ribbon belts for 
men and women, $4. Tennis Set; divers' gauges, $30, $10. $20, 
New England Divers; Sierra Club stainless-steel cup. $1. Ski Hut 
Floating distress light. $20. Crow's-nest: thorny oyster shell, $25, 
Seashells Unlimited; hairseal mittens. $17. lonas; kid's shoe roller 
skates, $7. Aldens; hunter's field leash, $4.25. Gokey. Spinning 
reel. $31.50, Orvis; bocce balls, $10 the set. Sears: magnetic fly box 
with 49 wet and dry flies, $28.33, Orvis; crash helmet for cyclists. $4. 


and fingerless cycling gloves. $5, Wheel Goods. Portable 18-ounce 
stove. $8.50, Camp and Trail; handmade silver buckle, $27.50, 
Western Ranchman; dashboard chronograph, $85.50, stopwatch, 
$81, eight-day clock. $62.50, Heuer; down-filled sleeping bootees 
for climbers, $11. Bauer: game-bird tile, $2.05, Gokey. Hanging: 
80 X 30 Japanese binKulars, $55. Abercrombie. Shelf (left to right): 
plastic boat ventilator, $23, Crow's-nest: Aschenbrenner ice axe, 
$15. Ski Hut; mounted hartebeest horns, $50, Abercrombie. Little 
Bear bow for kids. lO-tD-20-pound pull. $18, Bourquin Archery; 
catch bag. open- weave nylon. $6, New England Divers. On floor (left 
to right): 9Vi-foot salmon rod, $142.50, Orvis; hand-molded rifle 
scabbard. $60.70, Lawrence; haversack, $10.65, Bean; Newmarket 
boots, $20, Miller's; willow creel. $17. Abercrombie: oversize mal- 
lard decoy. $11.65, Bean; beaver Stetson. $20, with pheasant hat 
band, $20, Bauer ; western saddle for children, $57, Spiegel : cross- 
country snowshoes with leather bindings, $25, Vermont Tubbs. 
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GATAlsOGS (ontinued 


DRAWINGS BY BUD SIMPSON 



The double-vamp Bird Shooter is an extra-warm 
all-weather boot with sealed needle holes, ideal 
for very wet hunting conditions. (32, Russell. 



Begin clockwise with the pheasants: the brace is (12. Maryland 
Gourmet Mart: antique .45-caliber Kentucky flintlock rifle. (375, 
Abels: quilted-down hunting vest. (21.50. Alaska: Little League 
bat. (3.70, Sutcliffe: spinning rod in case. (68.50, Orvis: kid's 
penny-farthing bike. (50. Schwarz: Botte Sauvage hunting bools. 
(62.50, Gokey; sail repair kit, (16.65, Ratsey: skateboard surfer. (6, 
Spiegel; collapsible lantern. (3, Camp and Trail: bike bag. 13 by8 
by9H inches. (11. Wheel Goods: Indian trapper blanket, 72 by 90. 
(27. Bauer; 60-mm. spotting scope. (79.50. Ward: fiber-glass racing 
helmet. (39. Ward ; toboggan sled. 30 by 1214 inches, with hardwood 
runners. (12. Creative Playthings: saddle-leather held bag, (15.75, 
Lawrence: chaps of waterproof elk, (42.50. Western Ranchman. 
Prices vary with mailing distances, and there are postage and 
sales taxes to consider as well. The catalogs give these specifics. 


The Fore 'n Aft fishing cap of water-repellent 
tan poplin protects noses and necks with a visor 
extending halfway around the crown and a 
backdrop that goes up or down. (1.85, Gokey. 




These heavy mackinaw trousers 
of double-seamed 32-ounce virgin 
wool in Oxford gray with a red- 
and-green overplaid are tor freez- 
ing temperatures. (17.50, Alaska. 



This well-made duffel bag. 30 by 15 by 12 inches, in olive, is 
made of waterproof duck, bound and bottomed in leather. 
The bottom compartment unzips separately. (43. Gokey. 


continued 
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GATAbOGS continued 





This traditional Chinese butterfly kite of orange and yellow rice 
paper and bamboo comes in five easily assembled pieces In flight 
Its metallic eyes spin and reflect the sun. Takusan Imports. 


The Spyder Mark IV 
Sportster has three 
speeds at a twist of the 
handgripand reinforced 
rear rim and tire, ba- 
nana seat, ape-hanger 
handlebars. $49, Sears. 




A sueded deerskin sUpovet shirt can be worn mstde or outside 
pants, zips to armpit on left side, has laced, flapped neck open 
ing to foil cold winds and snaps at cuffs. $32.50. Cottage Crafts. 



Water-repellenl-wool timber-cruiser shirt 
has four pockets in front, a large game 
pocket with a concealed zipper It comes in 
navy, green or bright red. $19.50, Alaska. 



Featherweight all-nylon day- 
trip pack has wide-web shoul- 
der straps, a double bottom, 
rustproof hardware. $11. Gerry 



Flexible steel creepers have ?6 steel calks riveted to steel sole, held to climb- 
ing or hiking boots by metal-edged web straps. Calks will take a firm bite 
in wood, stone or ice. Two sizes: small and large. $6.60. Camp and Trail. 




These made-to-order climbing 
boots are leather-lined, foam- 
padded around ankles, with 
double stitched boot soles ce- 
mented and screwed on. Water- 
proof, insulated, weight about 
four pounds. $38.50, Limmei. 


contirutd 
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GATAbOGS continued 



Bold, masculine ski socks of Herculon* 
fiber for proven warmth with less weight. 
Designed by Peter Reinecke, noted Ger- 
man ski instructor. “Portillo" $3.00— 
"Mt. Mitchell" $2,00. Both carry terry 
cushion soles and body providing maxi- 
mum comfort and thermal insulation. 
Sizes 9-11, llV^-14. Generous 11" height. 

Available at these fine stores: 
Sportsman Trading Co. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Le Trappeur. Inc. Westwood, Mass. 

Antle-Scantfmiviin San francisoo, Catil. 
Tip-Top Hosiery Co. 320 W. Salisbury Street 
Asbeboro, N. C. 


Atsyon* Can 



Send theek or m.o. to: 


PICAS, 2214 Sunset Crest Or., Los Angeles 46, Calil. 




“Better Than Money© 

.vherever you go 

First National City 
Travelers Checks 

On Sale at your Bank 



I""''' 


1827 e. north ave. • milwaukee • wis 


THE MAIb-ORDER SPEGIAbISTS 

The Christmas gifts on the preceding pages are found in the catalogs of these 39 firms 


ROBERT ABELS. 860 l.cxington Avc.. New 
York City. Antique lirciirnis, armor and 
edged weapons. 

ABERCROMBIE & FITCH. Madist^n Avc. at 45th, 
New York City; 9 N. Wabash. Chicago; 220 
Post St,. San Francisco. Spt)rting goods. 

ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO., 3.T4 N.W. Nth 
Ave,. Portland, Ore. Outdoor outfitters. 

ALDENS, 50tK) Kooscvclt Rd.. Chicago. Large 
selection of sportswear and sporting goods, 
in addition to you-namc-it. 

EDDIE BAUER. 41 7 F.. Pine at Summit. Seattle. 
Oown-flllcd clothes, ouldiwr gear. 

L-L. BEAN. Freeport. Me. Own-make east- 
ern outdoor specialists. 

BOURQUIN ARCHERY. 170 N. Blackhorsc Pike. 
Mt. Ephraim. N.J. Archery equipment. 

CAMP AND TRAtL, \\2 Clvambeis St.. New 
York City. Camping equipment. 

COTTAGE CRAFTS SHOP, lift N. Main, Rut- 
land, V't. Deerskin moccasins and clothes. 

CREATIVE PLAYTHINGS. Dept. A. Princeton, 
N.J. Physical activity toys. 

CROW’S-NEST, 16E,40thSi„New York City. 
Accessories for boats and boatmen- 

GERRY. Box VIO. Boulder, Colo.; 315 Sutter 
St., San Francisco. Mountain climbing and 
camping equipment. 

GOKEY, St. Paul. Outdoor equipment, fa- 
mous for boots. 

HERTER'S. Waseca, Minn. 4V2 pages of inex- 
pensive hunting and fishing equipment. 

HEUER, 441 Lexington Avc,, New York City. 
Sports timers and chronographs. 

JONAS BROS., 1507 i:th Ave., Seattle. Furs 
and taxidermy. 

GEORGE LAWRENCE, 306 S.W , First Ave.. Port- 
land, Ore. Leather gun cases, shell carriers. 

PETER LIMMER. Intervale, N.H. Custom sport 
shoes and mountain-climbing equipment. 

MARYLAND GOURMET MART, 414 Amsterdam 
Avc., New York City. Wild game and deli- 
cacies from the world over. 


MILLER’S. 123 F. 24th St.. New York City. 
Everything for the horseman. 

MYSTIC SEAPORT STORES. Mystic, Conn. 
Nautical novelties. 

NEW ENGLAND DIVERS. 42 Water St.. Beverly. 
Mass. Diving equipment. 

CHARLES F. ORVIS. Manchester. \ t. Fine 
hand-crafted rods, reels and flics. 

PARACHUTES INCORPORATED, Orange. Mass. 
Sky-diving equipment. 

RATSEY S LAPTHORN, City Island. N.Y. Sail- 
makers and marine suppliers. 

W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO.. Berlin. Wis. 
Custom-made boots and nuKcasins. 

F.A.O. SCHWARZ. Fifth Avc. and 58th St,. 
New York City. Children's games and toys. 

SEARS. ROEBUCK. Chicago. Lveiyihing. in- 
cluding a large selection of sporting goods. 

SEA SHELLS UNLIMITED. SVOThird Avc., New 
York City. Shells from the seven seas. 

SKI HUT, 1615 University Avc., Berkeley. 
Calif. T rail and climbing gear. 

SPIEGEL. 251 1 Vk'. 23rd St.. Chicago. Every- 
thing for the home, but also sporting goods 
and AKC-rcgistcrcd dogs. 

SUTCLIFFE CO., 225 S. Fourth St., Louisville. 
Sporting gotnls. 

TAKUSAN IMPORTS. 21-b Mott St.. New York 
City. Oriental kites. 

TENNIS SET, 86(KI Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 
Everything for the game and for the player. 

NORM THOMPSON. 1805 N.W. Thurman, 
Portland, Ore. Rugged sportswear. 

VERMONT TUBBS PRODUCTS, Wallingford. Vt. 
Snowshocs and bindings. 

MONTGOMERY WARD, Chicago. Everything for 
the family, including sporting goods. 

WESTERN RANCHMAN OUTFITTERS, 210W. 16th 
St.. Cheyenne, W'yo. Authentic western wear. 

WHEEL GOODS CORP.. 2737 Hennepin Ave.. 
M inneapolis. Everything for the cyclist. Cat- 
alogcostsSI. END 
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sparkling wine for breakfast? 

C 


Why luilt 

Opfii llio (Irapcrii-s and turn on tlu‘ hi-fi. 
Pour .\sti (ianciu...an<l n'ininisco al)out the 
lush green Piedmont Hills and vineyards of 
.\loseato grapes. . .in the province of .\sli. 
Whisper... so you can liear the flelicate hiihhle.s 
burble. Then muse about the pale gold, natu- 
rn! sparkle of .\sli (lancia, 



Gancia 



Asti Haneia. Italy's most famous sparkling 
wine. Asti (iancia. 

Say it again and again. Asti Hancia. 
.\sti Hancia. All ova-r the worhi these words 
mean the ultimate in sparkling wine. 

Serve Asli Caneia anytime. Ilreakfasts . . . 
brunches... cozy lunclics. Asti (iancia spar- 
kling wine — ideal for between meal snacks. 



’65 CHEVROLET-In a moment this cai 


For the next few paragraphs we’d like to skip the 
superlatives, stay with the facts, and take you 
through what we hope will be your next automobile. 


Now that you’ve seen the outside, 
kick off your shoes and come on in. 
Let your toes be t.he first to know 
that those high-priced luxury cars 
are in for a real battle this year. 

Carpeting from looms of luxury 
We've always done a lot of bragging 
about our Ji-inch-thick deep-twist 
car|)eting — and for good reason. Every 
color-keyed inch of it takes to toes 
like expensive slippers. Even the 
stowage comjwirtment in the Sui>er 
SjKul floor console is cari)eted. Your 


sunglasses never liad it so good. 

Electric clocks and Stereo 

We played it straight with the instru- 
ment panel. It runs neatly, without 
a jog, from one end of the new flu.sh- 
mounted (no-rubber-showing-any- 
where) windshield to the other. 

Within the newly designed recessed 
instrument cluster itself, there's an 
electric clock with a sweep second 
hand in all Impala models. The clock, 
along with radio and heater controls, 
is centrally located for both you and 


your passengers. The entire area 
you’re looking at now is subtly two- 
toned in your choice of seven new 
interior colors. And, for the first time 
ever, you can order a pushbutton 
AM-FM Stereo radio with multiple 
rear 8|>eaker8 that are strictly high- 
toned. 

Below all this, there’s a sporty full- 
width panel decorated with simulated 
walnut. 

16 yards of pure comfort 
There’re about 16 sq. yards of vinyl 
inside this Impala convertible. That’s 




’A5 Impata Conivrtihle. Yottr wxl autotnithilf! 


will face its most critical inspector. You. 


enouftli material, in case you’re inter- 
eeted, to make up to ten women's 
sheath dresses. Underneath your seat 
there are nearly two inches of extra- 
thick foam cushioning and a set of 
springs that would do the easiest of 
easy clxairs proud. 

Put all that on top of a new Full 
Coil susixjnsion system and over 700 
sh(M'k and sound absorbt'rs and you’re 
not just sitting in luxury, you’re 
practically floating in it. 

More room, too 

There’re over 3 more inches of shoulder 


room in the front of this car. More in 
the baek, too. 

Tliere's more “stret«’h-out” space. 
Our engineers, realizing that not too 
many ixjoplo were getting any sliorter, 
moved the engine forward iwhich is 
no lightweight) and designed a rugged 
new full-width frame. This all heljwd 
to shrink the forward and rear floor 
tunnels by up to 25 and 27Vo re- 
si>ectively. Now that’s a lot of work 
for a couple of inches, hut we thought 
you were worth it. 

You’ll also notii*e that in the rear 


there’s now a temi)ered glass con- 
vertible window. It replaces plastic 
and pretty well sums up our story on 
the ’65 Chevrolet. 

We think it’s the best we've ever 
built. And we hojx; you’ll allow us 
that one suj>erlative. 

Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 




the crowd admires the man with style 

Demon— Scores on a breakaway! Pedwin teams hand- 
some graining with a trim moc toe that puts style honors on ice for 
fall. Solo in for a big score with the Demon— at the Pedwin 
retailer's near you. 

Most Pedwin styles are 8.99 to 12.99. Higher Denver west and Canada 

pedwin 

young ideas in shoes 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL /ro/77 C. Brody 


Some little men who think they are Packers 


They come from Wittenberg University and they haven’t lost in three years. All of which proves you can be as 
good as you want, especially if you have a Charlie Green who passes with the best and might become a pro 


M ention Ohio State or Notre Oanie 
around Springticld. Ohio, and you 
will get most respectful attention, as is 
befitting their high station in the foot- 
ball world and their neighborly proximi- 
ty. Mention Wittenberg University and 
chances arc someone will buy you a 
drink. .\nd mention the name of Charlie 
CJrecn and you will be saluted by a peal 
of bells from every one of the town’s 
143 churches, i-or Charlie Green is to 
small-collcgc football what Tulsa's Jerry 
Rhome {pogc 28) is to the majors. If 
Green's seasonal statistics are not quite 
us sensational as Rhome's, his career 
totals are and. like Rhome's, they are 
indebted at least in part to pro-style, 
two-platoon football. 

Unlike I'ulsa, however. Wittenberg 
traces its enthusiasm only partially to 
recent events. The college's football 
fever can also be accounted for by a 
feat that look, place during the early 
part of the century. An undergraduate 
named Sttmuel Alfred Ort (he was later 
to become Wittenberg's fourth president ) 
in a moment of madness booted a foot- 
ball up and over all five stories of Myers 
Hall, the building that served as the 
school's dormitory, classroom, social 
center and administration office. Since 
that time Wittenberg has had the idea 
that football was invented there. 

Last week Wittenberg once again bol- 
stered that improbable idea. By defeat- 
ing Wabash College 42-7. the school fin- 
ished its third consecutive undefeated 
season, and you have to go back to 1959 
to find a year in which the little monster 
lost more than one game. Not only did 
the win over Wabash make Wittenberg's 
season perfect, it made Wittenberg the 
first team ever to win the small-college 
national championship three times in 
a row. There arc. of course, tangible 
reasons why tiny Wittenberg has been 
able to carry on in such a fashion. One 
is Bill Edwards, a sort of hybrid Santa 
Claus and Genghis Khan w hocameback 
in 1954 to coach the university from 
which he had graduated 23 years before 


and managed to convince his slightly 
smallish players that they were all prime 
draft material for the Green Bay Pack- 
ers. The fact that they arc no such thing 
has nothing to do with it. The players 
think that they arc and most of the lime 
play as though they are. 

And lately there has been Charlie 
Green, and he, for one. may actually 
have all the requisites necessary to play 
for the Packers — except about 20 pounds 
and a big-college press agent. Green un- 
doubtedly is the year's best small-college 
quarterback and possibly one of the best 
in any category — big or small. His most 
imposing credential is a right arm that 
can get rid of a football so rapidly and 
with such accuracy that one opposing 
coach insists he is being aimed by an 
IBM computer. He completed 1 17 passes 
this year, including one good for 77 
yards — 50 of them in the air. All told. 
Green's passes have produced 21 touch- 
downs and 1,81 1 yards. I'or his college 


career Green has 325 completions for 
5.575 yards and 53 touchdowns, against 
almost no interceptions. 

In addition to Green's accomplish- 
ments, however, Wittenberg prizes other 
assets; four very fast and capable ends, in- 
cluding Ron nuncan.whoatb feet 6 and 
225 pounds stands out like a buffalo in a 
poodle kennel; an offensive line that has 
played together for four years; and a 
young defense ihal, after a rather woolly 
operting game, gave up just five touch- 
downs for the rest of the season, 

Perhaps the most puzzling aspect of 
this extraordinary football school is not 
the team but the campus. You might ex- 
pect it to be about as arresting, architec- 
turally, as a defense factory turning out 
lethal weapons. Not Wittenberg. It is 
small, neat and tree-lined, like a campus 
should be. The United Stales Informa- 
tion .Agency has. in fact, filmed Witten- 
berg for the purpose of showing the 
world Just how a small coeducational 



CHARLIE GREEN THROWS AGAINST AROUSED 6UT OUTMATCHED WABASH DEFENSE 
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liberal arts university looks. Most of the 
time the 2,100 students work hard at a 
rather demandingcurriculum and other- 
wise go to dances and p<iint the noses of 
freshmen green when they catch them 
without their beanies. 

When it comes to football, however, 
nothing is normal. While other sehools 
go about trying to win old oaken buck- 
ets or little brown jugs. Wittenberg gels 

a skull every time it beats Ohio Wesley- 
an. The skull was dug up under the Wes- 
leyan held and though it is said to he 
Indian in origin, there are those who say 
it looks suspiciously like a Wittenberg 
receiver who dropped a pass in the end 
zone. 

It ha.s not always been thus. For a ter- 
rible decade <1942-52) Wittenberg was 
a loser. The community fell into deep 
gloom, and people began to find other 
things to do on Saturday afternoons. 
You could, in cITccl. slulT the entire 
homecoming crowd into a Volkswagen. 

And then, after years of working hard 
at ruining his stomach with such teams 
as the ClevcUind Browns and Vander- 
bilt, Bill Edwards returned— with fond 
memories of a low-keyed recruiting sys- 
tem (coaches arc not allowed to leave the 
campus to woo talented high school play- 
ers— good ones just turn up at practice 
and say. “'O.K. to try out. Coach?") and 
a fierce and winning tradition. 

The opening day of practice, however, 
nearly sent Edwards back to the big time. 
When he told his stalwart crew. "We arc 
going to work, butt heads and win." he 
was greeted with knowing winks, and 
one player, he recalls, "even had the gall 
to laugh out loud." It took just one aft- 
ernoon to stop the winking. "It was," 
admits one former player, "hard on the 
bones.” Not even the trousers Edwards 
wore, which would have been oversized 
on King Kong, were good for a snicker 
after that. As for small-college laggards, 
they got the same treatment as those at 
Vanderbilt. One in particular caught Ed- 
wards’ eye and he bellowed. "Get that 
pinhead off the field. Get someone in 
there who wants to play." 

"That’s your son. Coach," an assistant 
informed him. 

"Oh.” said Edwards. "Well, get him 
out of there anyway. Me isn’t doing the 
job." 

So direct an approach had an instan- 
taneous effect, and Wittenberg had im- 
mediate if not overwhelming success. 
The latter did not come until the middle 


of the 1961 season, when Edwards’ regu- 
lar quarterback sprained an ankle. He 
had no choice then hut to look Charlie 
Green right in the eye. take a deep breath 
and say. "You start." 

"Green weighed 145 pounds." Ed- 
wards says, "and when he showed up 
for practice on oewning day I thought 
someone was Joshing mo. Then I saw 
him throw a bull. 1 went right over to 
my backlieid coach and told him to get 
that skinny kid ready." 

Green was ready with two touchdown 
passes. That was 29 games ago and Wit- 
tenberg has not lost since. To go far- 
ther back. Green was the quarterback 
for a high school team that went 10-0 
in his junior and senior years, In other 
words. Green hasn’t started in a losing 
game in six years. 

Wittenberg did have one close call this 
season. In its opening game with Bald- 
win-Wallacc, Wittenberg trailed 26-14 
with just six minutes left to pUy. Then 
came three significant developments. 
Green ran fora touchdown, the defense 
came alive and slopped B;t1dwin-Wal- 
lace cold and Green threw the deciding 


THE MIDWEST 

THCTOPTHBKC: I. NOTRE OAME (T-Ol 
3. NEORASK* (•-OJ 3. OHIO STATE («-1> 

The silence in Ohio Stadium last Saturday 
was almost eerie. The X4.279 Ohio State 
rooters who were theie to cclcbialc Dad's 
Day could hardly believe their eyes. There 
was n-p«iinl underdog i>ls^ staii. a lack- 
luster 3-4 team from the Fast, bullying their 
unbeaten and No. 2-ranked Bucks as though 
they were so many chihuahuas. Quarterback 
Gary Wydman prodded them off balance 
with little sideline passes. Fullback Tom 
Urbanik burrowed through their celebrated 
defense and Halfback Don Kumt romped 
for two touchdowns. Even more upsetting, 
the charging Penn State defense so thorough- 
ly inundated the Bucks that they did not get 
a first down until the game was almost 10 
minutes into the third quarter. When it was 
all over. Ohio State counted up its humilia- 
tions: a mere 33 yards rushing, a totally un- 
expected 27-0 thrashing and their first shut- 
out in 45 games. 

If Ohio Slate lost face, it did not lose its 
Big Ten lead. And it can thank MiCMKiAS 
sfAH for that. The Spartans, after giving up 


touchdown pass with only 15 seconds to 
play for a 28- 26 win. After that nothing 
in the way of small<ollcgc teams could 
handle Wittenberg at all and the scores 
became 40 6,49 0.7 (oops) 0. then 35-0 
40 14 and 40 7. 

Did such a record reassure Edwards in 
the game last week with Wabash? Not 
much. First off. Wabash had let it be 
known that it did not think Wittenberg 
was invincible and had painted several 
signs on the home campus to prove it. 
Even more to the point was a pass de- 
fense that had not allowed a single touch- 
down all year and, linally. Green hud a 
slightly sprained ankle. Green scored a 
touchdown in the first quarterand passed 
for another in the second. Still, it looked 
suspiciously like a ball game, with Wit- 
tenberg holding a 14 7 lead at the half. 

"What happened during half time?" 
someone asked Green later, "I got sick," 
he said. Whatever he did. it w'orked. 
Green came out and immediately scored 
another touchdown, threw for two oth- 
ers. and about all that Wabash had left 
at the end were those signs saying; "Who 
says Wittenberg is invincible?" 


a lir!>t-quaricr touchdown to Purdue's Randy 
Minniear. manhandled the shiK'ked Boiler- 
makers. They ran over them for 302 yards. 
Halfback Clinton Jones scored twice, and 
Slate look the game 21 -7. Said DutTy Daugh- 
city, lecalliiig that Putduc knocked him out 
ofihe Rove Bowl in I957and 1961. "We were 
just repaying the favor." 

MiCHitiAS. which plays Ohio State Nov- 
ember 21, suddenly had Rose Bowl poten- 
tialities as Illinois, coached by Pete Elliott, 
lost for the fifth straight time to brother 
Blimp's Wolverines. Michigan used an in- 
tercepted pass and a fumble to set up two 
touchdowns, on a 15-yard run by sopho- 
more Carl Ward and a 24*yard pass from 
Quarterback Hob Timbcrlakc to Jim l>c(- 
wilcr. as it won 21 -6. It was meaningless to 
the BigTen race, but missisota and north- 
WhsitHN managed upsets. The Gophers 
edged Iowa 14-13 when they hurried Gary 
Snook's pass for two points, while North: 
western surprised Wisconsin 17-13. 

"We'll try to control the game with our 
running against Kansas." mused Nebraska's 
Bob Dcvancy last week. "We won't throw 
the ball just to amuse people" So. with 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


second and eight on the Nebraska eight-yard 
line late in the first quarter, Quarterback 
Bob Churchich threw long to End Treeman 
White and the play went 92 yards for a touch- 
down. After that the two teams traded scores, 
Ron Oclschlager going over for Kansas and 
BobHohnplungingoneyardforthe Huskers. 
The Jayhawkers got to the Nebraska one 
in the last period, but the Huskers held for 
a 14-7 victory and a solid grip on the Big 
Eight title. Now all Nebraska has to do is 
beat OKLAtioMA STATF, 3 31-7 winner over 
Wichita, and OKLAitoMA, which throttled 
Iowa State 30-0. 

Passing records fell like autumn leaves as 
tulsa’s Jerry Rhome [page 28) led the Hur- 
ricanes past Memphis State 19-7, bowling 
GREEN, meanwhile, clinched the Mid-Amer- 
ican championship. The powerful Kalcons 
whomped Marshall 28-0 for their eighth 
straight, while wisftRN mickican was up- 
setting second-place Ohio U. 13-8. 

THE SOUTH 

THCTOPTHRCC: 1. ALABAMA (7>0| 

2. LSU (8-1-1) ». PLORIOA STATC (8-1-1) 

ALABAMA upd LSU camc to grips at Bir- 
mingham’s Legion f-icid before 68,000. the 
largest crowd ever to watch any event in the 
state of Alabama, and the prixe was (he 
Southeastern Conference championship. 
Alabama's Bear Bryant knew that he could 
win with defense. l-SU's Charlie McClen- 
don, who learned his football from The 
Bear, thought passing was his game. The 
Bengals' Pat Screen and Billy E/cll put the 
ball in the air 40 times, and 22 limes Ala- 
bama knisckcd it down. 'Bama also inter- 
cepted three, one leading to a 33-yard run- 
back by Hudson Hums fur the score that 
put the game away 17-9. 

Florida's Ray Graves learned a painful 
lesson: never let a 145-pound kicking spe- 
cialist get his hands on the ball, giorgia's 
Bobby Etter, an .A-plus math student, in 
the game to try a field goal from the 12-yard 
line, picked up a fumbled center snap, saw 
a patch of daylight and ran through the 
Gators for the touchdown that beat them 
14-7. 

Georgia Tech, living on borrowed time 
in recent weeks, tinally paid up. losing to 
TENSESsrr 22-14. The V'ols, down 14-3 in 
the last period, suddenly came to life under 
the firm hands of sub Quarterback David 
Leake. He threw a 23-yard pass to A1 Tanara 
for a touchdown, then moved his team 20 
yards to pul the Vuls ahead 15-14. "I never 
had a group go so far on so little." Coach 
Bobby Dodd said. 

AUBURN. Still Struggling, put ailing Jimmy 
Sidle at wingback and scored its first touch- 
down against an SEC team. It was more 
than enough to beat Mississippi State 12-3. 
KENTUCKY Can thank End John Andrighctti 
for a 22-21 win over Vanderbilt. He inter- 
cepted a pass, recovered a fumble and then 


THE BEST 


BACK OF THE w E E K: Brian Piccolo, fUggcd 
Wake Forest fullback who leads the nation’s 
rushers, (humped for IIS yards in 36 carries, 
caught three passes for 46 yards and scored 
all his team's points in 20-7 upset of Duke. 
LINEMAN OF THE WEEK: Glenn Rcssler. 235- 
pound Penn State middle guard, was the ring- 
leader of a raging rush that smashed Ohio 
Stale's running game. As otfensivc center, he 
also opened gaping holes for the Lion bucks. 


caught Vandy Quarterback Dave Waller be- 
hind the line to thwart a two-point conver- 
sion try in the last minute. Mississippi, play- 
ing its second- and third-stringers, trounced 
Tantpa 36-0. Tulanc ran into passing trou- 
ble, Miami's Bob Biletnikotf providing all 
of it as he led the Hurricanes loa 21-0 victory. 

Navy Coach Wayne Hardin thought he 
had a victory neatly salted away when Roger 
Staubach, passing superbly, pitched three 
scoring passes to put the Middies ahead of 
MARYLAND 22-21. But thc Tcrps' Kenny 
Ambrusko spoiled thc day. He took a kick- 
off back 101 yards to beat Navy 27-22. Nat- 
urally that disturbed Hardin, but what both- 
ered him even more was Maryland’s Jerry 
Fishman, who had aroused thc corps of 
midshipmen with his spirited play. ’’He is 
a disgrace to thc game," ranted Hardin. 
Maryland'sTom Nugent admitted that Fish- 
man might have been "a little wild-eyed," 
but said, "1 can't chastise him publicly. I 
didn't see him do anything deliberate." 

Duke's bubble was ruptured again, this 
time by w'ake eoresi’s Brian Piccolo, who 
singlchandcdly beat the Blue .Devils 20-7. 
North Carolina State, thc Atlantic Coast 
leader, also lost, to Virginia tech 28-19. 
NORTH CAROLINA pul down CIcmson 29- 
0, while VIRGINIA edged William & Mary 
14-13. 

THE EAST 

THC TOP THREE: 1. SYRACUSE {8<2) 

a. PENN STATE (4-4) 3. BOSTON COLLEGE (4-2) 

SYRACUSE Coach Ben Schwart/waldcr ad- 
mitted last week that he did not plan any- 
thing fancy when he brought his team to 
New York's Yankee Stadium to face Army 
—and he proved a man of his word. With 
bruising runners like 220-pound Fullback 
Jim Nance and Quarterback Wallcy Muhic, 
who passes about as well and as often as a 
Civil War statue, and a punishing line ahead 
of them, Syracuse crashed the Army line 
for 229 yards to win 27-15. But thc game 
was by no means as pat as thc score. Army 
actually hud thc lead, 15-14, in thc third 
quarter before Syracuse's superior, unfan- 
cy weight decided matters for good. Nance 
rammed over from the two, Mahle scored 
from the four and a fine performance by 
Army’s RolHc Stichwch was only a memory. 


Unbeaten notrf damp seemed sure to 
win its seventh straight when it rushed to a 
14-0 lead over Pin in the first quarter. Thc 
big play was Quarterback Johnny Huarte’s 
91-yard touchdown puss to Halfback Nick 
Eddy. But Pitt had notions other than quick 
death. Reverting to their old grinding of- 
fense, the Panthers forced the Notre Dame 
linebackers to slide with a man in motion 
and then zoomed Fullback Barry McKnight 
inside on belly plays, slants and traps while 
Quarterback Freddy Ma/urek occasionally 
Uwk the ball to thc opposite side on keep- 
ers. McKnight scored in thc first and fourth 
quarters, but in between Notre Dame s Joe 
Azzaro kicked a 30-yard field goal and the 
Irish led 17-15 with II minutes to go. Pitt 
actually might have won. With fourth and 
one on Notre Dame’s 16, the Panthers 
surprisingly went for thc first down instead 
of a field goal. Ma/urek failed to make the 
yard, and thc Irish, who had given up only 
183 ground yards in six games but were 
breeched for 199 by the methodical Pitts, 
eased out of their toughest light this year. 

Villanova. another undefeated team, was 
not as lucky. For more than 57 minutes thc 
Wildcats' blitzing line, led by Tackle At At- 
kinson and Guard Mike Strofulino. treated 
BOSTON COLLPCE shamefully. Then BC’s 
Don Moran blocked a kick on the Vil- 
lanova 16. Halfback Jim McGowan ran 
over from the three. Quarterback Ed Foley 
rolled out for two points, and Villanova had 
its first loss 8-7. 

The Ivy League was down to one game — 
PRINCETON against yalf this Saturday. The 
unbeaten Tigers shut out Harvard 16-0 as 
Charlie Gogolak kicked three field goals; 
Yale, undefeated but tied, beat Penn 21-9. 
In other games brown outscored Cornell 
31-28 in a marvelous game in which each 
side led three times before Brown went 
ahead to stay with three minutes left, and 
DARTMOUTH drubbed Columbia 31-14. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOP THREE: t. ARKANSAS (S-o) 

2. TEXAS (7-1) 3. TEXAS TECH (S-E-l) 

If there is anything that Texas' Darrel! 
Royal distrusts more than a S3 bill it is 
thc pass. But, with hi-s Longhorns down 
14-13 to Baylor and 75 yards of "tough 
grass" (his words) ahead in thc last quar- 
ter. Royal told Quarterback Marv Kristy- 
nik to throw. Kristynik reacted as though 
he had been throwing all his life, complet- 
ing three for three for 60 yards, the last a 
25-yarder with 1 :51 to go that End George 
Sauer grabbed for thc touchdown that beat 
the Bears 20-14. 

ARKANSAS’ Sharp Ra/orbacks, who do al- 
most everything right, intended to test their 
passing game against Ricc. But it came up 
rain and they switched with commendable 
cfTcct to thc ground. Tailback Jack Brasucll 
waded 121 yards on 26 carries, and Bobby 
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i£Nikko 7 'ex 

The aitfotiiad'c ?5mni 
reflex that accefUs 
intcrchnn^eahle A’/Aon F 
lenses and accessories, 
yel is priced at under $200 
at your S'ikoti dealer. 

For literature, write Dept. SFlhV, 
Nikon Inc. Ill Fifth Ave.,N.y, ) 

Subii'Uary a/ 

£hrtnrtic/i P/xolo-Oplitat Induilries, Ine. 


“Better Than Money® 
wherever you go 
First National City 
Travelers Checks 

On Sale at your BanK 


Burned, his goai-linc sub. leaped across Tor 
Iwo touchdowns. Meanwhile. I.iiiebaeker 
Ronnie Caveness and the rest of the quick 
Porker line shut off every Rice drive short 
of midlicld. Arkanstis won easily 21-0, for 
its ninth in a row. 

TVSAS A&M hnally found a team it coulvl 
beat. The Aggies pounced on four SMU 
fumbles, turned three of them into touch- 
downs and t(H)k the Mustangs 2.^-0. ttXAS 
ihCH's Oonnie Anderson had a lield day 
against West Texas Slate. He ran for 1.^4 
yards, scored once on a seven-yard dash and 
twice on passes from Tommy Wilson, who 
also threw for a third touchdown, as Tech 
romped 48-0, 

iLORtOA SfAit. leading 1.1-0, suddenly 
found HOi.sioN troublesome. Quarterback 
Bo Burris went over from the one. kicked 
the extra point and passed Houston into pv'- 
sition for Dick Post's 18-vard dash to the 
tying touchdown. But this time he missed 
the extra point, and the Cougars had to 
settle for a 13-13 tie. 

THE WEST 

THE TOP THRCC: 1. 0RE60N STATE (T*l) 

2 . OREGON a. use (s-a) 

ORr.GO\ SI All. busy with Rose Bowl plans, 
almost neglected the business at hand: beat- 
ing Indiana and becoming the tirst West 
Coast team to take a Big Ten member this 
year. Off to a bad start, the Heavers let 
Indiana's Rich Badar penetrate their usual- 
ly reliable defenses with two touchdown 
passes in the first half. I oriunately, soph- 
omore Paul Brothers, despite some very sore 
ribs, matched those with a pair of his own. 
Then Oregon State tightened up. Its second- 
ary muscled in on Badur's receivers, Steve 
Clark kicked a 34-yard lield goal. Broth- 
ers ran for a score and the Beavers pulled 
it out 24-14 to make it one in eight for the 


Coasters against the Midwesterners in IMW. 

I'sc. -Still not out of the bowl picture, 
bumbled along with Stanford as each leant 
lost the ball four times on fumbles. But 
stubby little Mike Garrett, barreling through 
the Indians for 92 yards, scored twice to 
save the day for the Trojans 15-10. 

ottn.oN had real problems. With Quar- 
terback Bob Berry on the bench nursing his 
injured shoulder. Coach l.en Casanova de- 
cided to abandon his Hanker, three-end of- 
fense and go back to the T and slot in an 
effort to arouse his anemic ground game. It 
failed. I he l^ucks needed sophomore Mike 
Brundage's green but good passing (20 of 
3fi for 2.39 yards and two touchdowns) to 
salvage a 21 -21 tic with w xsHiNt.ios stati. 

xv'ASHiNt.ios. looking better too late, hg- 
ured that California's defenses were set just 
about right for Junior Coffey's off-iaekic 
slashes. .So the Huskies ran Halfbacks Char- 
ley Browning and Ron Medved and No. 2 
Fullback Jeff Jordan around the Bear Hanks 
and they built a 21 3 half-time lead. Just in 
time. loo. Cal's artful Craig Morion, who 
survived u smothering rush to complete 20 
of .30 P. 1 SSCS. got the Bears a couple of scores 
and almost caught Washington before losing 
2! Ih. 

AIK loKCi put away its passing game and 
built a running attack around Fullback Steve 
Amdor for UCI.A. It was all too much for 
the Bruins, who went down 24-15. uiAil 
siAii had a 20-17 lead over w-vovumj with 
three seconds to go. Then George Squires, 
a Briton who plays sivccer all week and foot- 
ball on .Saturdays, kicked a i 7-yard Held 
goal to give the Cowboys a 20-20 tic. utah. 
meanwhile, crushed Brigham Young 47-13 
to tie Wyoming for the Western AC title. 
AKi/oNA, which can still tie. too. just made 
it past Idaho 14-7. while ari/ona state 
beat Kansas State 21-10. 



SPORTS laUSTRATED 
and ^ liveliest 
^ people you know. 
U’s a snap to match 
them up— if you 
use the Christmas 
gift form 
in this magazine. 
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SATURDAY’S TOUGH ONES 


Michi0an Stata ovar Notra Dsma,* An up- 

sel. Slate has a knack with the Irish. 
Michigan Ovar Iowa. The Wolverines need 
this one to stay alive in the Big Ten. 
Purdua ovar Minnaseta. So diK's PurduC. A 
tougher defense will keep the Gophers down. 
Nabracha ovar Oklahoma Stata. The un- 
beaten Huskers will go all the way after all. 

Bowling Graan ovar Ohio U. Doyl Perry S 
Falconsalready have the Mid- American title. 
Alabama ovar Gaorgia Tach. BanUl has tOO 

many weapons for Tech. 

Florida stata ovar North Carolina Stata. 

Tensi's passing will win for the Seminoles. 
Oragon ovar Indiana. The Hoosiers give Up 
too many points. And Oregon has Berry. 


Oragon Stato ovar Stanford. Stale, with thc 
Rose Bowl in sight, shouldn't boggle here. 
Princaton ovar Vala. A Simple case of tOO 
many and loo good. 

OTHER GAMES 
AUBURN OVER GEORGIA 
BAYLOR OVER KENTUCKY 
BOSTON COLLEGE OVER MIAMI** 
CALIFORNIA OVER UTAH 
MISSOURI OVER OKLAHOMA 
NAVY OVER DUKE 

SYRACUSE OVER VIRGINIA TECH 

WASHINGTON OVER UCLA 
'Nailonal TV *'FrlJuy night game 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS 

t1 RIGHT, T WRONG. 2 TIES 
SEASON’S RECORD’. SS-SS.S 
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Martin’s spent 
8 years getting ready 
for tonight. 



SELECTED BY THE U.S. OLYMPIC 
COMMITTEE FOR ITS SKI TEAMS 


IX Olympic 


WINTER GAMES 

Innsbruck. Austria 
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a SOCKS 


WiK^rttn’s (ainotis 
NOKWAY ... 100' ; 4 
ply wcx)l. heavy weight 
genuine ragg i^nrk. 
91-." high. Ifs “STA- 
SI/.Kir SHRINK 
TRHATKI) to hold 
ita ahape and 
comfort. 



The SKANHIA . . . 
same top quality 
ron«truction as 
NOKWAY, but in 
a '2!>" height for 
use with ski knickers. 
Snug-litting ela.stic 
top stav.s u|>! 

-STA SIZKD” 
SHRINK 
TKEATEI). 


WIGWAM MILLS, INC., Sheboygan, Wisconsin 

^ I-, Cenodo: Honten Mills ltd., Hull. Quebec 

for every sport . . . everyday wear, tool 
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ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Finds Healing Substance That 

Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoiiis and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
re-sort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

.Must aiiiiixing of all — results were so 
thorough Ihul sufferers made astonishing 
siaicntents like “Piles have ceased to be a 
prid.leni;” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
( Bio*n> ne-' ) —discovery of a world-famous 
ri'search institute. 

This substance is now available in tup- 
pomtory or oiti»?neitf form under the name 
preP'iriiiton II*. Ask f.ir it at all drug 
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Desert full of motorboats 

Only a damp patch in the sand. 200 feet below ocean level, California's 
Salton Sea last week provided a fierce test for U.S. powerboat racers 


D\ now ulniosl everyone must hate 
^ seen the movie cartoon aboul the 
desert highway. The hero (Porky Pig? 
Hugs Hunny?) pulls up to a crossroads in 
an endless, empty expanse. He looks to 
the right, but there is no one in sight. 
Me looks to the left. Nothing. So he 
cautiously steps on the gas to cross and. 
wham! he is promptly flattened by a car 
that zooms out of now here. 

That’s the way it was at Salton C its. 
Calif. last week as this waste of wilder- 
ness suddenly exploded into a bedlam 
of Cadillacs, trailers, sightseers, motor- 
cycles. motor scooters and weird desert- 
crossing contraptions known liKally as 
"sand buggies.” 

Salton City isn't really a city at all. only 
a big bubble blown up by real-estate 
promoters on California Highway 86 
alongside a sea that isn’t a sea. It normal- 
ly consists of a few houses, a church, a 
restaurant, half a golf course, two motels 
and a yacht club. Hut last week it was 
playing host for the fourth time to the 
annual Salton City 500 Marathon power- 
boat race, and 60,000 cars were jamming 
the highway to get to it. 

Not yet given official recognition by 
any of the authorized powerboat racing 
asst)clations, the Salton City 500, the 
only race of its kind, has nevertheless 
succeeded during the four short years of 
its existence in capturing the imagination 
of the nation's top racing drivers. Most 
of them have come to consider it the 
sport’s major test of driving skill. 

Some 189 boats, both inboard and 
outboard, were entered last week, and 
many had famous drivers. Among them 
were Pilot-Builder Rudy Ramos. Mickey 
Thompson of racing-car fame and As- 
tronaut Gordon Cooper, who was driv- 
ing a boat owned by the turf’s Ogden 
(Hinny) Phipps. When asked how the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 


ministration felt about one of its stars 
going into orbit on the water. Hinny 
answered: "'rhey can’t siiy much about 
it. He’s on his vacation.” "There’s not 
much dilTcrcnec between a space capsule 
and a boat.". stud Cooper himself. "They 
both go fast." 

The Salton Sea. on which Astronaut 
Cooper was testing his mettle last week, 
is actually an inland lake whose surface 
is some 2.14 feet below the level of the 
real sea. I(X) miles to the west. Learning 
this fact, one eager newspaperwoman 
called up the Marathon’s press-relations 
officer before the race begtin and asked. 
"Could you tell me more about ibis race 
that takes place underwater?” 

But despite the fact that it seems 
less like a body of water than a damp 
patch in the desert, the "sea" is wide 
enough 54 by 15 miles -and deep 
enough— 40 feel— to provide lirsi-class 
competition for the racing addicts whose 
weakness lies in driving small — under 
25 feet— boats across the water at speeds 
up to 80 miles per hour. Prom east, 
west and south, they drag their Uvats 
in along Route 86 behind sleek Cad- 
illacs and Ford T-Birds to bivouac 
along the south shore of the sea in a 
kind of western .Arab oasis of aluminum 
trailers. Mans of them hail from other 
parts of California, but there are some 
from as far away as South Carolina and 
Florida. The principal attraction is an 
aggregate purse of about S25.000 to be 
split among the winning boats— or what 
is left of them — after the grueling run of 
500 miles. The favored candidates to 
win these prizes were stenciled on T 
shirts almost everywhere you looked. 
Some urged on the Oranfic Crate, others 
plumped for Ti/iy Tint. Echoing the late 
political campaign, one set of T shirts 
blared "All the way with BS.A." In this 
desert watering spot the T shirt with 
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nothing written on it at all was as rare 
us a sea gull- 

As a race, the 500 is the most orderly, 
punctual and besi-organi/ed motorhoat 
exent in the country. It has to be to 
cope with the avalanche of entries it 
attracts. Of the 180 or more who hope 
to capture a pri/.c. more than HK) are 
sifted out in the qualifsing heals on the 
first and second davs of the racing over 
shorter courses. The marathon proper 
begins on Saturday at noon, continues 
for four hours and starts again on Sun- 
day morning. 

harly last Saturday morning, before 
the 5(X)-mile run Ivegan. the oncc-de- 
serled desert waterfront suddenly be- 
came a hiving shantviown of jerry-huill 
racing pits. Thc> were set up 100 feet or 
more off the beach on everything from 
derelict biirges to spidery scaffolding, 
and all of them were groaning under 
the weight of gasoline transported by 
men and a few women - who waded 
out from shore carrv ing cans of the fuel 
to feed the boats. 

How the racers identilied their own 
pits was one of the minor mysteries of 
the event, but during the race each one 
would come /ig/agging in. narrowly 
missing the vvading gas porters, lay his 
boat alongside a pit identilied with col- 
ored balloons or some such signal, gas 
up and be off again in almost as brief 
a time as it might take an auto racer 
at Indianapolis. 

The most efficient pit belonged to over- 
all favorite Mike Wallace, a 23-year-old 


use senior. His pit crew did not have to 
bother to lug their gas all the wav out 
from shore. They had a pipe line and 
simply pumped it out. There were sev- 
eral other supposed favorites, but Mike's 
price in the Calcutta betting pool was 
what counted. He went for a cool S3() 
to win. Astronaut Cooper was being 
bid in at SI 2. and you could get Mickcv 
Thompson for a mere 55^. 

Mike's special 17-fool Rayson Craft 
f'iiiy rim was put together as if monev 
were no object, as indeed it wasn't. Parts 
that would normally be constructed of 
baser metals were made of stainless steel, 
and cverv unit in the engine was X-raved 
to guard against flaws. Mike had pre- 
pared himself for the grueling run bv 
a stern regimen of weight lifting. He 
was the only driver who planned to gt> 
the whole 500-miIc route without a re- 
lief driver. 

"I'm going to go along at 5.t)00 revs 
in the middle of the afternoon." he sjiid. 
"then press later in the day when ihe 
water smooths down." Just before the 
race began. Wallace bowed his head as 
he look ihe wheel of his gleaming white 
craft and. without affectation, praved. 
Rut neither care nor planning nor prav- 
cr did any good. Before the four hours' 
racing of the first day was done, one of 
W allacc'ssplit-proofstainlcss fittings had 
split and Mike was falling back fast. 
.After two pil slops he was still among 
the leaders, but already 14 laps behind 
first-place Rudy Ramos from Gardena, 
who built the boat Mike vvas driving 
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Developed and used by Ben Hogan 
himself, the Isometric principle 
can help you to better golf. 

Consistently utilizing Ben Hogan's 
Isnmelric E.xercise Program for a fev\’ 
minutes each day can build (he 
correct muscle reactions into any 
golfer's swing, for a stronger, more 
reliohfe swing, greater disfonco and 
accuracy, and of most importance, 
lower scores. 

Ready for Christmas giving. 

the Don Hogon*^ fsomctric Exorcise Kit 

includes: an isomcler for 

measuring contraction by muscle 

groups, exercise strap and clamp, 

"S"-bar exerciser, weighted golf club 
and instructional manual. 

Order and give Ben Hogan's Isometric 
Exerci.se Program TODAY. 

Be sure to include the name of 
your goif professional and the name 
of his Pro Shop. Thank you. 

Orders must be received in Fort Worth 
by Detembet V5 tor 
delivery by Christmas. 

j. 

I Please send (qty) Ben Hogan ■ 

. isometric Exercise Programs at S2fl.95 . 

" each. A Check. or Money Order " 

• (indicate which] for S * 

I is enclosed. I 

* My name _ * 

■ Address. * 

■ City. * 

" Stale. _ .Zip Code. “ 

■ Moil To: • 

I ISOMETRIC PROGRAM I 

I AMF-Dcn Hogan Company | 

2fl12West Pafford Street 
I Fort Worth, Texas 76110 I 

L J 




HOOAN «AL«« COMPANY 
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If this has ever happened to you, 
you know about 

The Big Difference in insurance 


You know— because one of two things automatically happened to you: 

1. If you bought your insurance from a one-company agent ■ . • 

You may have ha<l a terrible feeling in the pit of your stomach 
when you r«-ali/ed you wen* without help, at a time when you 
needed help most. 

2. If you bought your insurance through an independent agent. . . 

V>u knew you liad a friend nearby you eould call on for help. H 
you had u claim--or there was a la\»suit against you— your inde- 
pendent agent was right at your side to help. You ha<l TIu* Ilig 
Difference in insnrmioe the euntinuing. personal attention of an 
inde|M*nilenl agent. 

Make sure yon have The Big Difference in 
insurance today. S<*p your local independent 
insurance agent, book for this seal. 



and whose boats held seven of the first 
10 places. 

Sixty-six laps ofT the pace. Mickey 
Thompson was as good as out of it. 
but, with help from Co-driver Chuck 
Daigh. Gordon Cooper was hanging in 
strong only eight laps off the pace in 
fourth place as Saturday's run drew to 
a close. Then Chuck cracked a cylinder 
block, and though Cooper worked all 
night to make repairs it did no good. 



GORDON COOPER HAD BAD LUCK AFLOAT 


When the race resumed again on Sun- 
day. the astronaut was scrubbed. 

The wind was blowing briskly across 
the desert Sunday, and the sea was kick- 
ing up a real fuss. One by one. small- 
er boats like Wallace's 17-footer were 
knocked out of competition. But Kudy 
Ramos' bigger, tougher, Allison-pow- 
cred 22-footcr Phtfi'Cn-am P//J? plowed 
through lap after lap without a murmur. 
Ramos had taken no chances. All sum- 
mer long he had been putting his boat 
through her paces in the roughest Pa- 
cific seas he could find to make sure she 
could take it. She could and did. With 
about half of the fleet swamped or oth- 
erwise discommoded. Ph/fr-Cri'ani Pujf 
swept easily across the finish line at a 
little before 2:30 on Sunday afternoon a 
good two laps ahead of runner-up Doug 
Fowler, driving another Ramos boat. 
Rudy himself was not at the wheel. His 
relief man. roly-poly Hd Olsen, a baker 
whose trade gave the boat its name, 
finished the race in 7 hours 26 minutes 
58.2 seconds to set a new course rec- 
ord by one hour and 10 minutes, sho 


Be honest. 

You can get practically all the time 

you... or anyone else... 

needs for $10.95 at the drug store. 


But if you want a watch, 
get a Hamilton. 

There's really nothing in between. 


Look yourself straight in the eye. 

What docs a watch mean to you? 

Just a handy little device that keeps track of 
seconds and minutes and hours and 




Okay. Thai's fair enough. 

To you. the fine old 
Hamilton Watch Company says: 
don't gel a watch, 
get a timepiece. 

You know the kind. 
$10.95 at the corner 
drug store. 

It’s surprisingly accurate 

(S) 

Vlick/ 
like a whiz. 

But if you’re a 
Hamilton kind of person, 
by george, 
get a Hamilton. 

There’s just nothing 
in between that 
$10.95er and a Hamilton. 


Hamilton. The great watch. 

For instance. You have every right in the world 
to be a bit snobbish about even the oil 
in your Hamilton. 

An infinitesimal 
amount of oil. So 
tiny no naked eye 
can sec it. 

To perfect even 
this microscopic 
amount of oil. 

Hamilton built its 
own oil refinery. 

Tubes. Pipes. The works. Just for 

one microscopic amount of oil. Seems like madness in this 
day of Instant Everything. 

But is it? 

Isn’t that exactly what makes a Hamilton like this 
Nautilus Electric your kind of a watch? 

You’re darned right. 

Hamilton. 

Thai's the way you do things. 

And that’s what we mean. 

There’s nothing but 



between that honest Sl0.95er from the drug store and 
an honest to goodness Hamilton. 

Go one way or the other. 

There is nothing in between. 



Get time from a timepiece, but if you want a watch get a H MA t i—TON 


PRO FOOTBALL/rex Maule 


c ^ 

NO 

SNIFFLING 

8am-8pm 

8pm-8am 

V J 


Over 600 liny "lime pills” in a 
CotUac capsule work up lo 12 
hours to relieve sniffles, sneezes, 
slopped-up nose. Coniae is today's 
largest-selling cold medicufion at 
your pharmacy. 
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12 HOURS 
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The ball game that never was 

Gary Cuozzo, Baltimore’s second-string quarterback, passes to Ray 
Berry for the final touchdown. The score; Baltimore 48. Buffalo 7 


S cr.iwlcd untidily on llic wall outside 
one of lUo dressing rooms at the 
fooihall stadium in BiilTalo is a sntall 
legend N'hich reads, hopefully. ■'Bring on 
the foUs." The Bills hasc prosed v'‘rcily 
conclusively that they arc the best team 
in the American I'oothall League this 
year, and the enthusiastic Buffalo fans 
sincerely helieve they could whip the top 
team in the National loolhall Lcagtic 
as well. At the monieni that would be 
the Baltimore Colts. 

The loyalty and enthusiasm of the 
Biitfalo fans, however, seem to overshad- 
ow their judgment. Should they get their 
wish — which they will not. since t he N I 1. 
remains adamant in its rerus;il to recog- 
nize the rival league— the fans would see 
the Bills* winning streak brought to an 
abrupt and decisive hall. The score 
would be something like 4S-7— or high- 
er. if Colt Coaeh Don Shula used his 
first siring units all the way. 

The Bills’ owner. Ralph NMlson Jr., 
has indeed built a good team in BiilTalo. 
In the next few years, if he continues 
to draft as intelligently as he has in the 
past and to spend money as freely in 
signing his draft clmices. the Bills w ill be 
on a par with Nl 1. teams. 

An assistant .M l coach recently pin- 
pointed the principal dilference in the 
leagues. ‘*No one has had ti chance lo 
establish continuity on defense." he said. 
"To do that, you must keep a defense 
reasonably intact for four, maybe live 
years. When I played in the NIL. I 
played on a unit which had been to- 
gether that king, and it was a good one. 
If we made changes in personnel it was 
one man oral the most. two. \Se reached 
a point where communication among the 
veterans, in the baekfield and in the line, 
was instinctive. I knew precisely how the 
man beside me would react to any situa- 
tion. He knew I would protect him and 
how I would. When a rookie movevi into 
the lineup, we talked to him constantly 


during a game. \\c knew all the offenses 
and we could warn him what to look 
for. NVe knew our own defense so well 
that we did not have to think about that, 
either. When you have to stop and think 
of your assignment on every play, it 
costs you a split second of reaction lime, 
and this game is made up of split-second 
reactions. You don’t have that much 
lime to waste." 

Although Buffalo is one of the most 
stable teams in the M L., the I'lcrsonncl 
turnover has been far greater than on any 
NIL club, I or csample. the only play- 
er still on the team who was on the orig- 
inal roster in I960 is Libert l>ubenion. 
the line Hanker. The rest of the club has 
been acquired since then so that no unit 
—offensive, defensive, special— has had 
the time to develop the intuitive play 
which is necessary for a pro club to be- 
come a championship team in the Nl 1.. 

As is true of all ALL clubs, the Buffalo 
leant suffers most on pass defense. With 
John Lnilas throwing to Raymond Ber- 
ry. Lenny Moore or John Mackey, the 
Buffalo pass defense would look even 
worse than it did two weeks ago when 
Houston's Cicorge Blanda threw 
passes against the Bills and completed 
yi of them. 

t'onversely, IJubenion. who has aver- 
aged nearly .JO yards per catch against 
defenders in the -ALL. would find no one 
in the Baltimore secondary easy to beat. 
Lor instance, in the lirst gtime the Bills 
and Jets played this year. Dubenion heat 
rookie Bill I'asitc for two long touch- 
down passes and was open deep on two 
other ivccasions. 

In a position-by-position comparison 
of the two teams, the Colts rate better 
than the Bills in almost every case. Uni- 
las. of course, is a far better quarterback, 
both as a signal caller and as a passer, 
than either Kemp or Lamoniea. Lamon- 
icii is polcniially a tine quarterback, but 
he is only in his second year. Even if 
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he threw as well as Unilas and released 
the ball as quickly— which he dqcs not 
—he would still be years away from ac- 
quiring Unilas' finesse as a lield general. 
Kemp has neither the arm nor the tacti- 
cal sense, although he has been in pro 
football for eight years. 

The Colts hold as big an edge in 
pass receivers. In Berry. Mackey and 
OiT. they have three receivers who are 
thoroughly familiar with the L'nitas pat- 
tern of throwing. More to the point. 
Uiiitas has thrown to the three of them 
so often that he knows almost by instinct 
precisely where they will be on every 
play. Unlike Kemp or Lamonica. who 
usually throw afw a receiver has made 
his break because they arc not absolute- 
ly sure where he will wind up. Unilas 
often throws while Berry or Orr is still 
faking, hanging the bull in the air at u 
point he knows they will reach a second 
later. 

Dubenion is as fast or faster than 
any of the Colt receivers, hut the inept 
AHl. pass defenders have not forced him 
to learn the moves that theColl receivers 
have had to develop against the estab- 
lished secondaries in the NI 1-. Duben- 
ion and (ilenn Bass, the other Bulfalo 
receiver, would be met by a Colt second- 
ary defense which has been together for 
four years — with the csception of Jerry 
Logan, who is in his second season. The 
Colt receivers, on the other hand, would 
encounter a Bulfalo secondary that is 
playing its first season as a unit. It is a 
secondary, too. with a rookie on the 
right corner and another at safety. Berry 
and Orr have, at one time or another in 
their careers, put several rookies on 
waivers when the youngsters were as- 
signed to cover them man to man. It is 
safe to say that Cieorge Byrd and Ha- 
good Clarke would spend a long after- 
noon trying unMicccssfully to cover 
cither Colt. 

The Bills more nearly approach the 
caliber of the Colts in running backs, but 
the Baltimore defense could set up to 
stop the BulTalo running game, know- 
ing that their secondary defense could 
easily contain the Bulfalo passing, The 
Colts arc deeper in good running backs 
than the Bills, With Jerry Mill, l.enny 
Moore. Tom Malic. Tony l.orick and 
Joe Don Looney, they have live cveep- 
tional runners who more than match the 
Bills' pair— Cookie Gilchrist and rookie 
Bob Smith. And the Bills certainly could 
not set their defense to contain the Coll 



IF YOU LIKE STORIES ABOUT THE 
OLD DAYS, all you have to Jo is sit around 
Jack Daniel’s sawmill at breaktime. 

One of the stories you’re 
hound to hear is about how 
Jack Daniel first made the 
charcoal he used to smooth 
out his sippin’ whiskey. He 
sawed up the hard maple, 
ricked it, and burned it right up in the woods. 
Then later he built a saw- 
mill in the Hollow' and did 
it all here, the way w'e Jo 
now. And the charcoal that 
results is e.xactly the same. 

You can count on our old- 
timers to make sure of that. 

C I9M. Jack Oanitl Distillery Lem Motlaw Prop . Inc 

TENNESSEE WHlSkE't • % PROOF BV CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 




No slide 
projector 
ever looked 
like this 
before... 




or did 
as much 


Il‘s the dramatictdly 
successful Sawyer's. 

Shows 100 slides 
non-stop with new 
circular tray. Takes 
regular trays, too. 

Can even show up to 40 
slides without a tray. 

No other projector, 
at any price, does 
so much, so well. 

From less than *55. 
Deluxe Rotomatic’ 
Slide Projector shown, 
less than *120. 



PRO FOOTBALL ..mini, ml 

running al ihc expense of conceding to 
the secondary the task of smothering 
Unitas' passes. 

\S ith a wide edge both in passing and 
running. Baltimore would control the 
ball for most of the game. W hen a team 
can establish this kind ofball control the 
damaging ciTcct on the opposing defense 
is greatly increased, since the defense 
spends a disproportionate amount of 
time on the held and gets little rest. 

The Colts would score easily enough 
early in the game, and by the fourth 
period the Bill defense would be worn 
out. It is not a deep defensive team, and 
the lirsl-string players would have Ixicn 
in action some three-fourths of the lime. 
In its final minutes the game would be- 
come a rout. 

It will be at least three scars Isefore 
the Bills — isr any other Al L team, for 
that matter —develop the resources in 
talent and in experience to play a team 
like Baltimore on nearly even terms, l-or 
most of the other teams in the AI L, the 
make-ready time is nearer live years. In 
its lirsi three years of existence, the ALL 
had three or four teams that drafted 
poorly and one— the old New York Ti- 
tans— that signed only fisc draft choices. 
The pool of player talent in the league 
suffered, and the image of the league 
was a poor one. This gave the NM. 
a powerful leverage in signing college 
stars the really good football players 
who had pride in their ability. They 
signed with the NI L to prose them- 
selves. even when the money oflered hy 
the two leagues was the same. 

The image has improved in the last 
two years, since Sonny W'erhiin bought 
the Ness York club. Now the addition 
of NBC teles ision mones to bolster the 
bidding of the not-ss>-rich Al 1. teams 
will enhance it further. NBC has olfered 
to advance money against television pay- 
ments (they begin in l%5) to assist the 
poorer clubs in the draft war. which 
will be a bloody one. at the end of this 
season. 

With a larger share of good football 
players signed in the draft and with a 
sound nucleus of good players on each 
team, the ALL should improve rapidly. 
But neither the Bills nor the ALL are yet 
strong enough to press for a game with 
the NI'L champions. 

The handwriting is indeed on the 
wall, but not scrawled outside the Bills' 
1964 dressing room in War Memorial 
Stadium. end 
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Who NEEDS a 
Code-a-phone? 


A Imost anyone who uses a telephone 
^ to take orders, make appointments 
or transact other business can use a 
Code-a-phone to advantage. Code-a- 
phone will answer, record and store 
phone calls automatically. It can be used 
day and night and requires no attendant. 
Code-a-phone is the compact, simple- 
to-operate instrument that answers calls 
with a true natural voice. Code-a-phones 
are now available from your telephone 
company for a small monthly charge. 

If you want to know how Code-a-phone 
can work for you, call your telephone 
company Business Office for complete 
information 

Codcra-phofiJi. 

AUTOMATIC ANGERING SERVICE 

CODE-A-PHONE ELECTRONICS. INC. 

Portland 25, Oregon 
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How many kids today will be 
Gene Sa raze ns tomorrow? 


On the ovc of tlio O. S. Open in lO'i'i. a '■2()-ycjn -t»l(l 
ex-ci«l(ly ealinly iiniionneed lu‘ was 
America’s No. 1 ynlf tcnirnament. Sai'azen 

ealleci llie sliot rijilit. He won tliat one— and all lln- 
l)i^' ones in a eolorfni career that has nnnie him one 
of the ^ircjit fiytiri's of American ^'olf. 

Not ex’cry youngster can he a (tcne Sarazeii. In 
fact, very few ev<‘n participate in organized spoi t- 
iiij; events, mindi less hecotne stars. Hut ever\‘ 
yonn^j pcrstju — if only a spectator— can he as 
pliysically fit a.s the stjir athlete. 

Oiir national haulers have stated that physical 
fitness. |»arti(Mihirly the fitm-ss of «mr yonnj' ju'oplc. 
has never l»cen nmre im|n)rtant than it is loday. 

To support tin' national fitncssi)roffrani.lvqnilahlc 
has [ircpared a sp<’eial fihn:’‘^onth Physical l•'itness 
Iteporl to tin' Nation." If ytni wonh! like to Ikh-- 
row a print of this film for sliowin^ to community 
y:r«nips, c«mlacl \'onr iiean-st Ivpiitahle offi<*e t)r 
writi' to h'.ciuitahle's home oflice. 


Fur ail iiUriirllii- hi/ II iiirli rfiirmliirliiiii The EQIUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 

of Ihm ilniiriug, •fiiil ifiiir iiiimi iiiiil Hom» 01!. co 1286 AvonwC of Iho A'. ■ .i\ I.ow YnrS, N Y lOOifi •*' ’‘•AJ 

iinil Me intrih, Siir.i/i-ii, In. F.i/iiiliihlr, 

l. r.O. Hnr ISJ.S. S.ii .V } liKHil. 


AMERICA 



The auihor. long an iinleni conservaiionist and now a verv 
worried one as well, rises in personal and purposeful wr.tili 
to denounce those he calls the spoilers of the country. He 
itemizes the vastness of their wreckage — past and planned — 
and he mourns for an America that he fears is lost forever 
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DOWN THE DRAIN 

BY ROBERT H. BOYLE 



DOWN THE DRAIN eomlniieil 


T his may be ihe era and the generation and per- 
haps even the very year that the United Slates of 
America, in all its natural glory, goes down the drain. The 
more I sec. the more I am forced to conclude that from New 
York to California, from Florida to Alaska, much of what 
is lovely, rich and real about the L'.S. is scheduled for w hole- 
sale destruction or defacement. Almost everywhere Amer- 
ica the beautiful is becoming America the ugly, the wasted, 
the blasted and the blighted, the home of the neon sign, the 
superduper highway (leading from no place to nowhere), 
the billboard CBillboardsarc the art gallery of the public." 
purrs Burr 1.. Robbins, president of the General Outdoor 
Advertising Co.. Inc.), foaming detergents, the u.sed-car 
lot. the useless dam. the monotonous housing tract, the hot 
dog stand and stinking pollution galore. Indeed, according 
10 a recent hook by Peter Blake, the U.S. can now lay proud 
claim to the title of God's Own Junkyard. We have, in 
short, become a nation of pigs. Hello, pigs. 

Practically all the carnage going on is being conducted 
in the name of some kind of alleged progress. If this “prog- 
ress" were true progress, no one could have cause for com- 
plaint. But. in fact, “progress" has come to stand for stu- 
pidity. greed, graft, malice and moral debasement. We have 
imperiled the charms of our cities; now the countryside is 
to be laid waste. The culprits arc everyw here: highway build- 
ers, conscienceless real estate dealers, fast-buck artists, con- 
tractors. ignorant state governments, the Federal Govern- 
ment. the Bureau of Reclamation, the Army Corps of En- 
gineers ( “the lobby that can't be licked" ). gutless politicians 
ofall stripes, hreedsand parties, power interests (public and 
private), industry, labor unions and even conservationists, 
who. by lack of unity and purpose, have permitted much of 
the wreckage to occur. 

It is true that Congress, in wisdom assembled at its last 
session, passed the W'ilderness Bill, but such legislation — by 
no means perfect — has next to no effect on the bulk of 190 
million Americans. As W'illiam H. Whyte, the author of 
Till’ Organization Man and now an associate of the Amer- 
ican Conservation Association, remarked in The Exploding 
Metropolis. “The fact that there will remain thousands of 
acres of. say. empty land in Wyoming is not going to help 
the man living in Tcaneck, New Jersey." Indeed, there arc 
many timeswhen a Midwesterner or Easterner gets the sick 
feeling that the Federal Government docs not give a hoot 
about him at all, except at income tax lime. For some odd 
reason. Westerners fall heir to the important administrative 
posts and congressional chairmanships concerning natural 
resources, and all federal eyes seem to be focused on Texas. 
Arizona, New Mexico and the other desert, mountain and 
prairie slates. Thus, in respectable Washington parlance, 
the Department of the Interior is known seriously as the 
Department of the West. And thus, too, the late Senator 
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Robert Kerr of Oklahoma, the king of the pork barrel, w ho 
was wont to denounce what he called “ass-thetics." was 
able to get Congress on the road to spending more than SI 
billion to turn a burg know n as Catoosa. Okla. into a major 
port, even though it is 516 miles from the Mississippi. 

Above and beyond self-serving politicking, many W'esl- 
erners seem to have an ingrained loathing for the East. They 
not only hate “Wall Street" and the so-callcd eastern “Es- 
tablishment," they have an actual physical dislike for the 
eastern landscape, city or country. It looks “different, " it 
looks “strange." it is “too green." This feeling alTccis both 
conservatives and liberals. Barry Goldwalcr once said. 
“Sometimes I think that this country would be better off if 
we could Just saw off the Eastern Seaboard and let it float 
out to sea." .And Stewart Udall. the Secretary of the Interi- 
or and a fellow Arizonan, is so “depressed" by New York 
that he finds it all but impossible to spend the night there. 
On one occasion Udall packed up and left the VV'aldorf-As- 
loria for Washington because he was undone by the man- 
made “canyons." Not that all this has helped the West 
much, for it is starting to match the East, power line for cus- 
tard stand. 

In many ways it is strange that the dismemberment of 
the U.S. continues, for significant numbers of influential 
Americans are concerned about it. Their concern is pre- 
sented in various ways. U is expressed by Edward Durell 
Stone, the architect, who recently said. “If you look around 
you. and you give a damn, it makes you want to commit 
suicide." It is expressed by the public interest in such books 
as Blake's Cod's Own Junkyard, Jane Jacobs’ The Death 
and Life of Great American Cities, the late Rachel Carson's 
Silent Spring and Udali's own The Quiet Crisis. It is ex- 
pressed by numerous biologists who arc appalled by the 
plunder and waste. Unfortunately, if they happen to be in 
federal or stale employ, they spe^ik only "off the record" to 
an interested reporter. They know from experience that, 
should a biologist say too much publicly, he w ill suffer re- 
taliation from politicians, power interests, highway men or 
cannery owners, any one of whom can reach into the civil 
service or even a university to damage a career. 

This concern over the desecration of the landscape is also 
expressed by angry amateur nature lovers, such as the New 
Mexicans who sawed dow n billboards on the highway lead- 
ing from Santa Fc to Los .Alamos. (An unknown Canadian, 
who calls himself the Poetic Carpenter, has gone ihe New 
Mexicans one better. Last summer he cut down five bill- 
boards along a scenic highway near Kelow na. B.C., leaving 
behind each time a copy of Ogden Nash's poem: “I think 
that 1 shall never see/ A billboard lovely as a tree./ Perhaps, 
unless the billboards fall. / I'll never see a tree at all."*) 

The concern displays itself in countless emergency groups 
that have been orgiini/ed all over the country to meet 
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Who knows as much about scotch as the Scots? * 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 66 8 PROOF • BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 4 RCNFlELO IMPORTERS. LTD . N Y. 


«T HYDE PARK CORNER. LONDON. ENGIANO. 
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The Scots distill Maij; — 
wc jolly well drink I lai*r. 
Of hundreds of scotches, 
Britain’s largest seller 
is llaig. 

(at Christmas, too.) 




Volkswagen, Italian style. 


The Kormonn Ghia goes to show you 
what happens when you turn o Volkswagen 
over to an Italian designer. 

It comes out with a noble Roman nose, 
graceful curves, ond a low silhouette. 

In fact, clossicol tradition is followed 
right down the line. 

Fenders, hoods ond door frames are 
welded and shaped ond smoothed by hand. 


Seats ond convertible tops ore padded 
ond stitched ond fitted by bond. 

Now you might think we’re crozy to go 
to all this trouble, just to turn out some 
foncy Itolian sculpturing. 

Especially since this body of work ends 
up On top of one of those ploin VW chassis. 

But consider. 

The chassis includes VW's 4-speed syn- 


chromesh transmission, big 16-inch wheels, 
torsion bors, ond on easy-to-service non- 
temperomentol engine. 

So thot with the Ghia’s beautiful form 
ond this strictly functionol interior, you've 
gotyourself a pretty solid piece 
of orchitecture. 

It's known as renaissance 
Volkswagen. 


DOWN THE DRAIN 


specific threats — a highway, a dam. a “sanitary landfill” 
of a life-giving marsh. All too often, however, their efforts 
are too little and too late. Yet the shocking fact is that 
where the effort is strong, it still has little effect. Somehow 
representative government seems to have broken down. 
In instance after instance, politicians, government bureaus 
and courts ignore the demands of citizens while they grant 
a curious immunity to money-grabbers and polluters of 
the most despicable sort even when the grossest violation 
of law or precedent is involved. 

Last year, for instance, the National Parks Association, 
a private group, went to court to try to stop the flooding 
of Rainbow Bridge National Monument in Utah. The 
association carried the fight to a U.S. District Court, which 
dismissed the case on the grounds that the association w as 
acting on the behalf of only “the public generally.” The 
U.S. Supreme Court refused to review the decision. When 
the association protested against the wholesale poisoning 
of fish in the Green River in Colorado and Wyoming 
— a poisoning which, predictably, got out of hand — it 
prepared to print a report on the subject. Bat. as Anthony 
Wayne Smith, president and general counsel of the Na- 
tional Parks Association, was “troubled" to report to 
his trustees, the “manuscript submitted for publication in 
the [National Parks] Magazine on the Green River poison- 
ing was withdrawn under pressure from the Park Service," 
The Park Service contended the manuscript included ma- 
terial developed under a research grant from the Service 
which contained a clause prohibiting “disclosure without 
permission.” 

Evasion follows suppression. Take, for instance, the six- 
lane superhighway that would wipe out 46 acres of land 
and pretty little Crum Creek on the campus of Swarth- 
more College outside Philadelphia. This admittedly is a 
small piece of ground, but worthy of thought inasmuch 
as it is one of the few open spaces for miles. The president 
of Swarthmore. Courtney Smith, allache.s such impor- 
tance to this land that he mentioned its impending destruc- 
tion last June at commencement exercises attended by 
Lyndon Johnson, “For eight years." Smith said, “the col- 
lege has fought a case which is really that of every college 
and university. For the controversy over the Midcounly 
Expressway, which links so dramatically the causes of con- 
servation and a college's need for land, is being followed 
with concern by colleges and universities all over the coun- 
try. which see in this threat to land preserved for educa- 
tional purposes an alarming precedent as the federal inter- 
state road-building program proceeds. Nearly a year ago 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads told the state that it 
must ‘shift its alignment for the route in order to avoid 
affecting Swarthmore College property to the maximum 
extent possible.' But the Pennsylvania Department of 
Highways has shown no disposition to ntakc significant 
changes to meet the condition imposed by the Federal 
Bureau.” 

Perhaps the best (or worst) case of the breakdown of 


representative government concerns the scheduled destruc- 
tion of an 18-milc stretch of the Beaver Kill and its tribu- 
tary, Willowcmoc Creek, in the Catskills for a four-lane 
superhighway. These are the two most famous trout 
streams in the country — in fact, the nation's original dry- 
fly streams — but the New York State Department of Pub- 
lic Works has declared that it will not only run the high- 
way along the banks of the streams but will crisscross them 
12 times with cement bridges. The Milquetoast state 
conservation department approves. Several thousand resi- 
dents of the area, many of whom are dependent upon 
tourists for their livelihood, have signed a petition re- 
questing that the highway be built on a natural bench 
higher up in the valley, thus sparing the streams. So far, 
the petition has elicited no response whatever from the 
politicians, and the highway men contend such a route 
would cost an additional SI. 9 million. Even if their figure 
of SI. 9 million is correct (and it is open to question), the 
extra cost would be well worth it, because these two streams 
could not be duplicated for 20 or even 200 times that price. 
Moreover, the voters in New York State have approved 
recent referendums appropriating SlOO million for the pur- 
chase of desperately needed recreation lands. Doubtless 
the legislature will try to make amends for ruining the 
streams by buying the estate of some oui-of-ol7icc pol pal, 
and turning it into a park. 

Here is a sttmpling of just a few more glories that are 
doomed: 

• Practically all that is left of an original 25-miIe strip 
of the unique Indiana Dunes country on the south shore 
of Lake Michigan is about to be torn further asunder by 
steel mills. This will turn the area, now a haven for city- 
weary Chicagoans, into grimy towns like Gary, Ham- 
mond and Whiting. Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois 
and Senators Vance Harlkc and Birch Bayh of Indiana 
are protesting this grab of what has been called “a sci- 
entific trust for the world.'* but most of the dunes are 
doomed- It is apparently impossible to block the steel 
companies, for they have mustered too much political mus- 
cle for even Messrs. Douglas. Hartke and Bayh. One steel 
company official bragged. ‘"Charlie Halleck will be our 
spokesman.” Charlie, who not so incidentally is Minority 
Leader of the House of Representatives, has been. 

• The Potomac River Basin, a remarkable refuge not only 
for wildlife but for people, is — if the Army Corps of En- 
gineers has its way — to be dammed and dammed and 
dammed a total of 16 limes to build what is called a chain 
of '"drawdown reservoirs.” which arc supposedly needed 
to maintain the Washington. D.C. water supply, control 
floods and abate pollution. "Drawdown” is the bureau- 
cratic way of saying mudhole. The mudholes will scar 
80.000 acres of land and cost $500 million, but then the 
Corps, which is the working arm of the congressional pork 
barrel, has long specialized in superboondoggles. 

• Delaware Bay. one of the greatest wildlife grounds in 
the w orld and home of a $7 million-a-ycar fish and oyster 
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industry, is endangered by the proposed construction of a 
Shell Oil refinery at isolated Blackbird Hundred. This is 
tsso miles from Bombay Hook, a refuge on which the Ixd- 
era! Government has already spent S4 million. 

• The Eel, Klamath and Trinity, marvelously wild steel- 
head and salmon rivers in rugged northern California, are 
to become half-empty ditches under the stale's S3.7 billion 
water plan. The "surplus waters" of the rivers would be 
diverted from flowing to the Pacific and instead be pumped 
inland down the great Central Valley as part of the Lo« 
Angeles water supply. Their fisheries would suffer irrepara- 
ble damage. Yet only a few years ago two economists and 
one rc.sc;jrch chemist conducting an impartial study spon* 
sored by The RAND Corporation reported that southern 
California had no need of additional water if certain waste- 
ful practices were stopped. 

• Tierra Verde, a I-Iorida island owned by the Murchison 
brothers, borders one of the lust great marine nursery 
grounds of the South. Tierra Verde Corp. wants to develop 
1.120 acres of the nursery grounds, and it plans to start by 
dredging up 9.25 million yards of lush bay bottom that is 


the ba.si.s of a rich marine life chain. Nine and a quarter mil- 
lion may seem like an unimpressive figure, but Ed Arnold, 
a biologist for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv ice, calculates 
that this is enough bay bottom to cover to a depth of one 
fool a 40-rooi-wide highway running from Tierra Verde 
to New York City. 1.280 miles north. Of course, destruc- 
tion of the bay would be typical of Florida development. 
Countless fishing grounds already have been wrecked, in- 
cluding once fabulous Boca Ciega Bay near St. Petersburg 
which has been reduced toa canal .system flanked by water- 
front homes. 

• The Hudson Highlands, the magnificcni stretch of hills 
flanking the Hudson River in the vicinity of West Point, 
arc about to become ensnared and befouled by power sta- 
tions and transmission lines. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion. which is not in the least concerned with conservation, 
is expected to give its approval to a proposal by Consoli- 
dated Edison, an officially sanctioned monopoly with the 
highest power rates of any major utility in the U.S., for a 
hydroelectric plant at the foot of Storm King mountain. 
Once that is granted. Central Hudson, an upriver monopoly. 


‘HIS ANGER IS FULLY JUSTIFIED— UDALL 


Sports /llusiraieJ asked Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. i dal! what he thought of Mr. Boyle's views, some of 
which assailed Government conservation efforts. Here is the Secretary's answer — part defense, part agreement 


Robert Boyle is outraged— and I hope 
his sense of outrage is contagious. Hi» 
shotgun blast docs not always hit the 
right targets, but his anger at the spoil- 
ers of the American land is fully jus- 
tified, even when his aim is wild. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and GifTord Pinchoi 
taught us curlier in this century that in- 
dignation is the necessary prelude to 
conservation action— and J. for one. 
welcome a polemic like Americti down 
the Drain. 

The land raiders arc still at work on 
America’s resources, they will continue 
to scar and contaminate our land until 
enough conservation-minded people or- 
ganize a vigilante movement that will 
check their desecrations. The trouble 
these days is that few people arc aroused 
until blight hits their own backyard. 
Rear-guard actions fail more often than 
they sutveed, and it is likely that we will 
lose most of (he big fights unless enough 
people get involved in the overall buttle 
to save our cities and our countrysides. 

The explanation of our failures is more 
complex than Mr. Boyle lets on. There 
arc disturbing failures by our public of- 
ficials. hilt most of our trouble can be 
traced to the nonchalance of too many 
Americans toward the out-of-doors. 

This notwithstanding, the picture has 
its bright side, and I wish Mr. Boyle had 


presented it. too. This Congress vvas by 
common consent the best conservation 
Congress since F.D.R.'s Hundred Days. 
There were enough important victories 
— like the WilJcrncss Bill, the Conser- 
vation F und Bill and the Fire Island Na- 
tional Seashore Bill— to encourage opti- 
mism that other important victories can 
be won if we are aroused from our na- 
tional mood of indilTcrence. 

We might begin by trying to under- 
stand the politics of conservation. The 
battle is not, as it was in Teddy Roose- 
velt's lime, a front-page story. It is rather 
(he aggregate of thousands of little cru- 
sadcs— and a few big ones that come to 
a head in the Congress itself. 

There have been heartening moments 
in recent months. For example, it ux>k 
a major elTori by many dedicated people 
to save New Jersey’s Great Swamp, to 
make hire Island u National Seashore, 
to protect New York's Mianus Gorge 
and to save the Point Reyes Peninsula 
north of Sun Fiuncisco. These and count- 
less other lights have been won because 
enough citizens eared enough to organize 
for action. 

By default or ntherwise. every com- 
munity, every .'egion is losing fights like 
those described in Mr. Boyle's article. 
And we will continue to lose more fights 
than we win until teachers and journal- 


ists and parents make a major education- 
al effort that will produce new attitudes 
toward land stewardship. In short, we 
need men and women who arc witling lo 
gel into the long-haul race for conserva- 
tion and stay the distance. 

One of my concerns is that many of 
those who could do most to help turn the 
tide— like the editors of Sporis Iluis- 
rRATtn and iho.sc who publish other 
magazines of national circulation— will 
be willing to settle for sporadic out- 
bursts of outrage. There us no doubt in 
my mind that we can keep America "a 
green and pleasant land” if conservation 
becomes a constant concern of impor- 
tant magazines and the daily press. 
Wrong-headed bureaucrats, indilTercnt 
public ofTicials and shortsighted highway 
engineers will put the future uppermost 
in their planning if they feel the hot 
breath of public opinion. 

In any event, we can be quite certain 
of (his: our descendants in the year 20M 
will judge us and our civilization far more 
by the things we did to save the face of 
the American continent than by the 
scores of all our sporting contests or the 
size of our stadiums. All sensitive men 
arc haunted by every piece of America 
that "goes down the drain.” for each of 
us is lessened by every act that defaces 
or diminishes the American earth. 
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Is expected to apply for a permit to build on Breakneck 
Ridge on the cast bank. There are any number of reasons 
\^hy the Con Ed proposiil should be condemned — for one, 
the company has suggested it would use the plant for only 
15 years: for another. Storm King is a major historical, 
scenic and tourist attraction: for another, the striped bass 
llshcry in the river probably would be decimated by Hud- 
son River water being sucked up by the mcgagallon into a 
gigantic reservoir: and, for still another, a unique hard- 
woods forest owned by Harvard University would be part- 
ly flooded out, a minor point that has Harvard President 
Nathan Pusey up in arms. Angered residents feel that their 
elected representatives have not only sold them down the 
ri\cr, but sold the river as well. However, the Con Ed plant 
seems certain to go through. Like the Beaver Kill and the 
NVillowcmoc. the Hudson Highlandsarc within easy driving 
distance of the eight million beleaguered residents of 
the smoke, dirt and noise that is New York City, but 
this apparently counts for naught. 

And so it goes all across the U.S., adding to what one 
British magazine called "the mess that is man-made Amer- 
ica." But hold on— even more grandiose plans of destruc- 
tion arc in the works. The Bureau of Reclamation, for 
instance, seriously wants to flood the full length of the 
Grand Canyon National Monument and up to 13 miles 
of Grand Canyon National Park. Grand Canyon, so the 
bureau believes, will make a wonderful reservoir. 

O ther wrccklamation plans arc even more im- 
probable. There is a thing known as the Texas 
Basins Project. In the words (nonatlributable, of course) 
of one leading light in the Department of the Interior, this 
is "the worst boondoggle ever conceived, but 1 hear L.B.J. 
is for it.” The Texas Basins Project quite simply calls for 
federal funds (natch) to be used to stop, by the year 2010, 
a major portion of all the fresh water that flows out of 
the State of Texas into the Gulf of Mexico. .A total of 21 
dams and superreservoirs w ill choke off almost every river 
or stream flowing into the Gulf and divert the water into 
a supercanal ringing the coast. The project will drastically 
affect one million acres of tidewater that annually yield an 
average of more than 186 million pounds of commercial 
fish, shrimp and oysters and support nearly six million 
man-days of sport fishing a year. 

Oh well, there is always Alaska. But not quite. Power 
enthusiasts there have come up with the Rampart Dam 
project, a cement contractor's Eskimo Pie. As it is now 
conceived, the dam would bottle up a chunk of Alaskan 
wilderness the si/e of Lake Erie, destroying or dislocating 
the natural resources and wildlife unique to that beautiful 
land and flooding out the breeding grounds of 1.5 million 
ducks and geese. Damming of the Yukon would violate 
the 1871 Treaty of Washington, but then the U.S. Govern- 
ment has taken to violating this kind of treaty with Soviet 
aplomb. Last year the Army Corps of Engineers and Con- 


gress routed the Scncca Indians off their land in western 
New York and Pennsylvania for — right — another dam, even 
though George Washington himself had given the Seneca 
suckers this land in perpetuity. 

What makes so many, if not all, of these projected and 
present schemes so painful is that they take the least prac- 
tical alternative, e.g., the Beaver Kill-Willowcmoc paving- 
over. Soon wc will have millions upon millions of miles of 
highway — and no place worth driving to see. In state after 
state there is carnage heaped upon chaos. The Providence 
Evening Bulletin recently ran a picture series, satirically 
titled "Rhode Island the Beautiful.” showing Utter piled 
around a "no dumping" sign near a housing development, 
a billboard advertising sun cream defacing a beach, auto 
junkyards abreast of new highways, and oil refineries ad- 
vancing down the slopes of Narraganscii Biiy. 

Yet newspaper campaigns have no effect. For all of the 
high-sounding phrases about the American heritage, the 
fact is that the Federal CoverniTJcnt and the vast majority 
of state governments do not care what the press or people 
have to say, even about health hazards. In Georgia the state 
water system is on its way to becoming a network of cess- 
pools. In the last three years the Georgia Department of 
Public Health has called on 83 towns and industries to stop 
polluting streams and rivers. So far only 14 have complied, 
and it is a marvel that they have, because the Department 
of Health itself is one of the most offensive polluters. The 
state hospital at Milledgeville dumps millions of gallons 
of raw sewage into the tiny Oconee River. 

In Maine, Atlantic salmon have been all but driven from 
ruined rivers, and the people themselves are hard put to 
stand the stench from pulp-and-papcr plants and mills that 
befoul the air in such towns as Lincoln and Rumford. Not 
long ago a Maine resident wrote to the Porthnul Prexs 
HeraUi about the Ossipec River: "It would sicken you to 
sec the soap coming down the river from the laundromats 
that empty directly into the stream. Then there arc a few 
old cars partially submerged. These came from the Cornish 
dump which now is in the old riverbed. Then, just a short 
way above, you will come to the Kczar Falls dump which 
tumbles rubbish directly into the river. As 1 watched a group 
of campers in canoes going dow n this oncc-bcautiful stream, 
1 wondered what they will write home about their trip.” 

Apart from esthetic or ethical considerations (Is there 
any point in going into that? As l.ouis Armstrong said w hen 
asked what jazz meant, "Man, when you got to ask what is 
it. you'll never get to know”), there are valid reasons 
why this carnage should cease. 

For one. there is a desperate need for recreation land, not 
only as playgrounds for father and son or for fishermen or 
bird watchers or hikers, but as tics to reality, to the biolog- 
ical reality of the world, to the essence of life itself. In many 
sections of the country too many Americans arc becoming 
alienated from the reality that only parks, natural areas, 
wild rivers, open spaces and unblighicd seashore cun give. 
Take VS'hyic's man in Teaneck or Paramus or Palo Alto. He 
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lives at 424 Elms Dell Acres (there are no elms, there is no 
dell and the acre is 50 by l(X)). To his company, he is em- 
ployee No. 2784, to the post office he is ZIP Code 94350. 
and if you want to call him, you must dial 415 322-3099. 
Instead of being an individual, a human being, an immor- 
tal soul, he is part of the anonymous mass, a consumer, a 
member of the viewing audience, a statistic. 

He is separated from life not only by numbers but by 
middlemen and packagers. His wife buys food in plastic 
cartons and polyethylene bags from a supermarket that is 
identical to thousands of others, and he dines on year-old 
■■garden-fresh” picas that came out of a freezer. His kids 
think milk is something that is made in a machine, and 
his idea of a vacation is a trip to a tricked-out '■reconstruc- 
tion” like Williamsburg or an artificial carnival like Dis- 
neyland. He is told that he belongs to the Pepsi generation, 
and his image of nature is Marlboro Country. In sum. he 
has no conception of life, the world, values or proper 
judgments. He is a faceless number occupying a plywood 
house on a barren plot fronting an asphalt strip. Instead of 
being a rational creature dependent upon intelligent use of 
resources, he is a yca-stiying slob, subjected to all sorts of 
fakery and flummery dished out by packagers and politi- 
cians who want to make him buy more garden-fresh peas 
that have been dyed green, while everything that is really 
green gets paved over. 

Along the eastern seaboard, in parts of the Middle West 
and along the Pacific Coast, the situation is particularly 
desperate. The National Recreation Association has sug- 
gested that a community needs at least one acre of park or 
w ild land for every 100 citizens. If that standard is accepted, 
then consider the plight of New Jersey, w here 6 million peo- 
ple are living in 5 million acres. Alarmed by its need for 
open spaces, the state three years ago started a Green Acres 
plan, but it appears doomed. VN hy? Because the communi- 
ties that need parkland the most are determined to use what 
open space is left for industry so that they can get ‘■more 
tax revenue.” 

New York City seems beyond hope. In the 22-couniy 
area comprising and surrounding the city proper, the pop- 
ulation is 15 million. Within 20 years this population is ex- 
pected to double, with practically all the increase coming in 
what is now exurban countryside. In this period the New 
York area will see as much new building and development 
as there was between 1626, when the Dutch bought the place 
from the Indians, and today, This is the sort of thing that 
makes real estate speculators lick their chops. 

In a brave attempt to forestall the blight around New 
York. Charles Little, a former advertising man who gave 
up his job a year ago for the cause of conservation, is head- 
ing an organization known as the Open Space Action Com- 
mittee. Briefly put. Little and Open Space arc trying to beat 
the speculators to the land by tying up as much of it as pos- 
sible in parks, Siinciuaries. golf courses and scenic case- 
ments. To do this. Little and a staff of volunteers are trying 
to talk to all owners of 20 acres or more within the 22-county 


area in order to acquaint them w ith the advantages of decent 
stewardship of the land, the possibility of tax benefits, 
write-offs and low-cost government loans that may be had 
for conservation or recreation purposes. 

There are economic reasons for saving land. Unspoiled 
land is money in the bank. Contrary to popular opinion, 
which equates progress with unmanaged growth, housing 
developments invariably cost municipalities more money 
than they produce in taxes. As Little points out to sur- 
prised official after official, communities profit from parks, 
farms and estates but usually lose on development hous- 
ing. For example, in Cortlandt. a community in northwest- 
ern Westchester County. N.Y., a typical new house pays, 
on the average, S500 a year in taxes, yet the town govern- 
ment has to spend an additional 51,500 for services and 
school costs. In Westport. Conn, the situation has reached 
the point where any new house costing less than 550,000 
will probably be a lax drag on the community. 

T here are also scientific reasons for preserving or 
conserving many parts of the landscape. Rich- 
ard H. Rough, one of the country's leading naturalists and 
the former chairman of the department of conservation and 
general ecology at the American Museum of Natural Histo- 
ry, is actively at work attempting to save certain ecological- 
ly valuable areas. ‘‘As a scientist,” Rough says, *’1 am con- 
cerned with the fact that here in North America nature has 
spent two billion years evolving w idely varying communities 
of plants and animals. These communities, or ecosystems, 
maintain a terrific volume of living stuff and science is 
now beginning to study them. Wc have the opportunity 
to preserve these undisturbed fabrics of nature that serve 
as valuable laboratories for scientists. Right now bio- 
logical sciences like ecology and genetics arc in their in- 
fancy. Once we break the DNA code, the potentials are 
unlimited, and studies of extensive plant-animal commu- 
nities arc vital. 

'■You don't have to argue with any scientist that these 
natural areas are most useful." Rough continues, “so why 
not preserve them? Unfortuntitely, practically none of the 
scientists has any money. I remember poor Dr. Shull at 
Princeton when he was trying to save Island Beach. He used 
to say, 'Oh, if 1 had only patented the hybrid-vigor prin- 
ciple in corn, I could have bought the place outright.' 

"The trouble is most people arc ecologically illiterate. 
Look at Khrushchev and the Virgin Lands scheme. Look 
at Shell Oil on Delaware Bay. One bad spill on a high tide 
could do tremendous damage, yet the Shell people had 
never heard of an oyster seedbed." 

It is easy to look around the country and find areas 
that have been ruined or maltreated by ecological igno- 
rance. The Dust Bow 1 of the '30s is a prime example; so are 
the depressed areas of the once great Northern Forests of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. The citizens of New 
York state are still paying for the idiocy unloosed by the 
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New York City Bureau of Water Sup- 
ply. Instead of drawing water from the 
Hudson Ri\er. or even laying pipe to 
l.ake Ontario, the city decided to move 
into upstate counties, damming trout 
streams and drowning some of the best 
dairy land in the Hast. This is had 
enough, hut ignorance |>erpeluates it- 
self. In the last two and a half years 
drought conditions ha\e presailed in 
the rcscr\oir areas, and the water de- 
partment has reacted to the crisis by- 
asking restaurants not to serve a glass 
of water to a patron unless specilically 
requested to do so. Mail has also been 
stamped save w aiek. Yet. as the same 
RAN 15 scientists who studied the south- 
ern California water problems pointed 
out. New York City need not face a 
water shortage if oflicials would take 
three simple steps; 1 ) meter all custom- 
ers, 2) repair leaks and 3) charge realis- 
tic rates. .Alas, politicians do not get 
their names on plaques for fixing leaks, 
and so next year, to the blare of trum- 
pets. a new SI40 million reservoir will 
be unveiled. 

.Although the situation appears bleak 
to hopeless from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, there are practical steps 
that can be taken to help olfset some of 
the wreckage. These steps will not solve 
ail our problems, but at least they can 
help postpone (and with luck, avert for- 
ever) the day when all of us arc crucified 
on a concrete cross. 

To begin with the most practical step, 
all conservation interests in the country 
must join together on a national level, 
no matter how contradictory their aims 
appear. The Audubon Society must work 
with Ducks Unlimited and Remington 
Arms; trout fishermen have to talk to 
water skiers. All conservationists and 
sportsmen must realize that their basic 
aims arc the stime. Too often conser- 
vationists have been at one another's 
throats and left one another dead. At 
present, the profusion of conservation 
interests, as Ernest Swift writes bitterly 
m Ctmsi-r\aiioii AVu'.t. ”is comparable 
to a huge circus vv ith some 3(K) sideshows 
with their respective barkers and pitch- 
men each selling a special brand of con- 
servation elixir. . . . Nonintcrcstcd citi- 
zens and politicians arc often bewildered 


by the number of splintered factions 
all supposedly aiming at the Siime tar- 
get. and throw up their hands when 
some zealot attempts to explain the 
reasons for such individuality.” 

It is now imperative that alt conserva- 
tion interests unite to pool information, 
advice, expertise and membership lists. 
Each interest could retain its own inde- 
pendence and identity, but with one 
press of a button, all their mcmlx’rs 
could be mobilized into one gigantic 
army that could light a specific threat 
with intelligence and purpose. Then 
when the politicians began to count votes 
they would have a force to reckon with. 
It has been suggested that leading con- 
servation groups might use one building 
in New York or Washington for their 
main headquarters, with other groups 
maintaining a liaison officer there. Here 
is where a foundation could be of help. 
With the exception of some foundations 
backed by the Mellon family and cer- 
tain Rockefellers (niost notably l.au- 
rance), foundations have pretended that 
conservation docs not exist. Sc>cial sci- 
entists may get grant after grant to dfxu- 
ment the obvious, ballet dancers may 
be pelted with dollar bills, but nothing 
is done to help conservation or to en- 
hance the human environment. .As one 
conservation-minded foundation official 
says, "If you came to us and Sitid that 
the mechanics of teaching high school 
Spanish were all wrong, we would write 
out a check for the initial pilot project. 
Foundations are concerned with the 
structure of things. We arc not con- 
cerned with the quality of American life, 
yet the country is being gutted before 
our eyes." 

The conservation operations of the 
federal and slate governments need a 
thorough overhauling. As of now, the 
Tcderal (iovernment has 33 bureaus, 
agencies and subagencies concerned w ith 
conservation. Much of the lime they are 
working at cross purposes. This waste 
and duplication of elTorl is mirrored 
on stale levels. Obviously, these agen- 
cies should be brought as much as pos- 
sible under a coordinating head who 
would, one assumes, decide on u pol- 
icy that made sense. Policy should 
not be made by any corps of engineers 
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or housing authority or stale highway 
departnicnt. but by powerful chief con- 
servationists. 

Politicians will scream that highway 
progress, dums. ‘•reclaniation" of marsh- 
land and whatnot all help stimulate the 
economy. If federal or state governments 
wish to help the economy, they would 
do far better to sponsor more research 
and wDrk on sewage disposal, water and 
air pollution, the desalting of seawater 
and development of marine fisheries, to 
name only a few essential and promising 
fields. Air-pollution control is dying for 
lack of research and funds. Eradication 
of water pollution is a relatively easy joh. 
but few agencies are making the ctfort 
and fouling of waters continues at a reck- 
less pace. 

Many of the conservation problems 
now facing the country would bo solved 
if there were an inexpensive way of de- 
salting seawater. There is considerable 
prospect that this will be achieved in the 
near future— perhaps through the hydro- 
gen-fusion process— thus making the 
damming of rivers all the more question- 
able. This priKcss may not only separate 
sjilt and minerals but may also produce 
vast, and cheap, amounts of energy at 
the same lime which will negate the 
necessity, where it legitimately exists, for 
orthodox power plants. 

l.aws must be overhauled on both the 
federal and slate levels. On liK’al levels, 
consideration should be given to cluster 
development, whereby houses on. s;iy. 
a 50()-ucre tract arc not spread out an 
acre or even two acres to a house hut 
grouped, in a way that will assure pri- 
vacy for each homeowner, on 20t) acres, 
with the other -^(K) given over to a golf 
course, a pond and recreation land in 
general. NMien this is done, the landscape 
is spared and housing becomes a bene- 
lil. not a detriment. 

NYilliam Whyte, who has just written 
a book appraising cluster development 
for ilic ,^mcTican Conservation Associa- 
tion. has been instrumental iii gening 
the Stale of C'onncclicut to revamp its 
conservation laws. The Yankees of Con- 
necticut arc a pretty shrewd lot, After 
more than 300 years of boom and bust, 
they have realized that industries come 
and go, but Connecticut remains, and 
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that one of the state's biggest assets is its 
lieauly, It was observed that louring 
Americans from less fortunate areas w ill 
pay money to sec village greens, rippling 
streams and forests. .After Connecticut 
was torn by floods in 1^55. the governing 
fathers saw that there had been too much 
tampering with the environment. Then 
in 1961 \\ hyte came in as a consultant, 
and much of his program was passed 
eii bloc by the state legislature. Connecti- 
cut now has ISO.tXK) acres of slate park 
and forest lands, an impressive total in 
view of the state's size. l.cKal conserva- 
tion commissions have greatly increased 
in number, and they have, among other 
powers, the right to request condemna- 
tion of lands for parks, as scenic attrac- 
tions or as hunting or fishing grounds. 

But where stale or local governments 
are uncooperative— and this is the case 
most of the time— the only thing for 
angry citizens to do is to band together 
to form their own conservation group 
and pressure bloc. A model group is the 
Corllandt Conservation Asscvciation in 
Westchester, which has been functioning 
for almost a year. Under the leadership 
of a no-nonsense president. Mrs. Adolph 
Elwyn, a science teacher, the CCA has 
grown from .30 members to 400. Con- 
sidering what had gone on before, won- 
ders have been accomplished, The CCA 
stopped the dumping of automobiles in 
a Hudson River marshland, it bought 
for only SI. 25 a fine piece of ravine that 
came up for auction at a delinquent tax 
sale (housewives are busy checking over 
so-called //r rein sales to make sure that 
desirable pieces of land di> not fall un- 
noticed into the hands of developers and 
their cohorts), and it is busy piecing to- 
gether land to insure that the Croton 
River gorge will remain forever wild. 
Any number of experts— ranging from 
it tree surgeon to a curator at the New 
York Botanical Ciarden to Charles Lit- 
tle — serve as consultants to the CC.A. 
and the local politicians and the weekly 
newspaper are beginning to pay heed. 
As Mrs. F.lwyn says, "There is no use 
just silting by and mourning and allow- 
ing the ruin of our country and our wa- 
ters and our heritage. Wo have to get 
out and do something to stop it. If we 
try, we may even succeed." end 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup ot tho sport* Intormstlon of th* wook 


HOKse RACING —At Garden Siaic. Bold Ruler'i 
ganw daughier. OUEFN EMPRESS (S4l. v.as 
headed al ihe quarter pole, but fought back to lake 
the SIH8.0W Gardenia by a rteck for Wheatley Sta- 
ble. Her ri\sl for season's honon, Marthua. fin- 
ished second. 

Losers at Aqueduct might have eased the pain with 
Jockey John Ruane. uho piloted George Widener's 
STEEPLE JILL (SI J.JO) to a J>A-lensih victory in 
ihe $59,100 Ladies' Handicap. Dupage Lady <88 
to I ) wav second, and Mivs Cavandish fifth. 


■asesALL —MILWAUKEE will remain, at least 
through the 196$ season, the home of (he Braves. 
The National League turned down the team's re- 
quest to move to Atlanta nesi year. 

•ASKCTBALL — BOSTON continued to look like the 
road company of How to .Siu trrd in Business H’lTli- 
otir Krally Irying. It remained unbeaten (10 in 
a row) by whipping Delroii 130-113 <10 of Ihe 
II C'eliics scored nine or more points) and edging 
(he Royals 106-103. Second-place CINCINNATI 
dropped to .$00 when it lost three straight. The 
explanation: Oscar Robertson was sidelined with an 
eye injury. PHILADELPHIA won ns only game, 
and lasl-place New York dropped three on Ihe 
Coast. ST. LOUl.S and LOS ANGELES tied fur 
ihe lead in the Western Division with 6-3 records, 
The Hawks defeated the Warriors 105-104 despite 
Will Chamberlain's cfi'ons (he grew a goatee, scored 
3? points and had 27 rebounds) and the Bullets 134 
99. The Lakers beat the Knicks 106-96 and then 
knocked ofi' the Warriors 130-103. SAN FRAN- 
CISCO finally broke loose, however, and defeated 
the Knicks 133-127 in double overtime as Chamber- 
lain scored $2 points, They then took the Knicks a 
second time 130-121. BALTIMORE won two of 
three, and last place DETROIT dropped two, 

■OATING -The Salton City 500 on California's Sal- 
ton Sea was won by Rudy Ramos' PHE ET-CREAM 
PUFF, driven by Ed Olsen, a baker by trade {page 
70). 

Jack Mansnn, a $4-ycar-old with a weak Iteart and 
bleeding ulcer, drove a 36-rooi diesel crafl. aptly 
named KA MIKAZE, to vKiory m the bonc-)arring 
158-mile Miuini-io-Key West powerboat race. 


BOWLING —In the PBA's Nalirmal Championship 
m Garden City. N.Y.. BOB STRA M PE of Deiroii 
vion 19 of 23 ga/nev in Ihe malch-ph} finals and 
took the iiile. Runner-up Ray Rluih of St. Louis 
rolled a perfect game but plac^ second in the over- 
all tabulation. 


AOOTeAlL — Nt L: With ns eighih successive VKIory, 
a 40-24 win over Chicago. BALTIMORE looked 
like Ihe champion m the West. The Colls gamed a 
2^-game lead when GREEN HAY tolled second- 
place Detroit .30-7. The Packers ran al will through 
the Liuns' defense, but worse yet, their All-Pro Line- 
backer Joe Schmidt sulTered a dislocated shoulder 
aiiempiing to tackle Bart Starr. LOS ANGELES 
moved into a tie for second with a 20-10 viclory 
over Philadelphia, and MINNF.SOTA coasted to a 
; 24-7 romp over San Francisco. Jimmy Brown drove 
two yards for his lOOlh touchdown in the NFL as 
CLEVELAND beat Washington 34-24 and kept its 
Eastern Division lead. ST. LOUIS Quarterback 
Charley Johnson passed for three touchdowns lo 
lead the Cardinals to a 34-.30come-from-behmd vic- 
tory over Pittsburgh, and DALLAS, profiting by 


the sloppy play of New York and the passing of 
Dun Meredith (he threw for three TDs), defeated 
Ihe Gianis3l-2I before 63.03 1 at Yankee Stadium. 


AFL: a record crowd of 61.929 watched unbeaten 
BUFFALO gam its ninth in a row by beaimg New 
York 20- 7 m Shea Stadium (last year the two learns 
drew 5,826 at the Polo Grounds). BOSTON scraped 
by Hutision with a field goal on the last play lo win 
2S 24. It was ilie Oilers' eighth loss. SAN DIEGO 
defeated Denver 31-20, but had to come from be- 
hind on two Tobin Rote TD passes to do it, KAN- 
SAS CITY evened us record (4-4) with a 42 7 root 
of Oakland as Len Dawson completed eight passes 
for 222 yards and four touchdowns. 


GOLF— BILLY CASPER won (he $25,000 Almadcn 
Open in San Jose, Calif, after two playolTs with 
29-)ear-old Negro rookie Pete Brown. 

MICKEY WRIGHT shot an astounding 62 in the 
final round of the Tall City Open in Midland. Texas 
lo belter the LPGA record by two strokes and lake 
her lOlh loumamem of the year. Miss Wright came 
from eight strokes behind to lie Sherry W’heekr m 
regulation play and then beat her with a birdte on 
the second hole of the suddcn-deaih playoff, 


HARMCSS RACING — Appropriately, two residents 
of The Bronx. Irving Rove and Hyman Feldman, 
own the winner of the $.39,791 Bronx Euluriiy. BIT 
O'SUGAR ($6.80). Billy Haughion look Ihe filly 
four-wide around the final turn at Yonkers, but she 
raced to a half-length triumph over Poplar Wick. 
In a prep for the $120,000 Cane E'uiunty, Caslleion 
Farm's RACF TIME ($3.60) paced a mile in 2:01 > 
for Stanley Dancer lo win a $10,000 invitational 
at Yonkers. Cold From was second and the Jug 
winner. Vicar Hanover, closed well to he third. 

At Harrisburg. Pa. the offspring of Adios, as usual, 
ropped ihe annual StanJai^bre<l sales. A coll, LI- 
ERAT HANOVER, brought $65,000 on the bid of 
Cleo Young of Timmonsville. S.C., and BON- 
JOUR HANOVER, a full sister lo the champion 
pacer, Brci Hanover, was purchased for $50,000 by 
Stanley Dancer. 


Jucnoi Stable's unbeaten HEMPEN <SS.60l, under 
a strong ride by Bobby Usury, defeated Hail to All 
by a half length in Ihe first division of the prep 
for T)>e Garden (state. In the second division Ford 
Siable's Royal Gunner was disqualified from fini, 
and Mrs. Mary Hechl's SADAIR (SS), with Manuel 
Ycaaa up, was declared the winner. 

HORSE SHOw^ln the National al Madison Square 
Garden. 16-year-old RANDI STUART of Tulsa 
won the Good Hands title with 20-year-old Storm 
Cloud. JIM KOHN, 18. of San Francisco took 
the humer-uai medal and almost won Ihe Maclay 
trophy as well. He finished second to 17-year-old 
LANE SCHULZ of Wilton. Conn., while Louis- 
ville's JUIIANNE SCIIMUTZ gainexi the cham- 
pionship ribbon m the saddle-scat class. 

MOTOR SPORTB -Baliling a gusiy wind on a Fort 
Sios'kiiin. Texas (ire-tesling track, f red Lorenzen 
bettered the U.S. Class B closed-car record with a 
2S-mile run of 170.74 miles per hour. 

TgNNiS — In the iniernaiinnal championships in Bue- 
nos Aires. San Antonio's CHUCK McKINLEY de- 
feated Manuel Santana in Ihe men's singles when 
the Spaniard withdrew with an ankle injury. NAN- 
CY RICHEY of Dallas upset Mana Bueno 4-6. 6-2, 

6-4 in the women's singles. 

MILEPOSTS -ACCEPTED; by the New York Yacht 
Club. Ihe challenge of the Royal Sydney Yacht 
Squadron for the America's Cup in 1967. 
DEFEATED; BUD WILKINSON. 48. former 
Oklahoma University football coach, in his bid for 
a U.S. Senate scat, by Democrat Fred Flams, 34, an 
unaihkiicOU alumnus. 

RFTIRFD: to stud in Ontario, the 1964 Ken- 
tucky Derby and Preakness victor, NORTHERN 
DANCER. The bay coll look 14 of his 17 races and 
earned $580,806 lor Canadian beer baron E. P. 
Taylor, 

DIED; CLARENCE C. PELL. 79, U.S. racquels 
champinn2l (>mes<won I2singlesand nine doubles 
lilies), m Wesibury. N.Y. 


HOCKEY DETROIT extended us unbeaten streak to 
eight games by stopping the Rangers 3-l and the 
Canadiens 2-1 lo break a three-way lie for Ihe lead. 
MONTREAL and TORONTO fell three points 
hack in second place. They played lo a 2-2 tie with 
each other, and then the Canadiens dropped two 
and (he Maple Leafs one. CHICAGO climbed into 
a fourth-place tie with NF.W YORK after a 2-1 vk- 
lory over the Rangers (the Black Hawks scored titcir 
goals in a 25-second spurt) and a 3- 1 decision os-cr 
Montreal. The Rangers lost (wo in a row before de- 
feating Toronto 1-0, as Jacques Plante replaced the 
injured Maicct Pailic and recorded hts 62nd NItl 
shutout. BOSTON won its second game of the 
season, a 3-2 upset of the Black Hawks, 


DILD: GOTTI RIED KOTTMANN. 32. Swiss 
smgle-sculls medal winner at Ihe Tokyo Olympics, 
by drowning tn live Rhine Riser during miltiary 


CREDITS 

4 -Toev Tnolo 24 27 Frad Kaplan- 28 3 1 - $6el 
H«ri6a*n.Blocv $i0f 38 -Curl Ounihe' 6$ — Oerlon 
Hour 71, 72 — foes Snesdy and G«P'0« long 93 

John G, Hewfwer, Hal HanOoll, Bonny karlrson.Dogtni 
Nyhetec, low Osw«q-s Fhotogtophcti, 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



MRS. JOHN S. HAS- 
KELL. 50. of TilUSVilIc, 
Pa., the prcsidcnl of ihe 
Pennsylvania .Slate 
Women's Ooif Associa- 
iton. shot a S4-holc lo- 
lal of 245 (80-81-84) to 
win the North and 
Souih Women's Senior 
amateur lournament by 
two strokes in Pinc- 
hursi. N.C. 

JOE HUSTON, 48, who 
will retire at the end of 
this season afier 17 
years as head football 
coach at Lewis and 
Clark College in Port- 
land, Ore., guided his 
team— undefca(ed in 16 
games— to a 14-0 win 
over Willamcite for his 
lOOth coaching victory 
(SI losses, seven tics). 



JIM HOUSTON, 2.3, of 
Omaha, who joined the 
professional rodeo cir- 
cuit this year after com- 
peting locally for six 
summers, raised his sea- 
son's earnings to 521,- 
0(X> wi(h a second place 
in the bareback bronc 
riding event at the 
Grand National Rodeo 
in San Francisco. 

BONNIE FARMER, a 

salesgirlina Bremerton, 
Wash, bakery, bowled a 
three- game scries of 708 
to become (he first 
woman in 40 years of 
league compciiiion in 
Kitsap County to bet- 
ter 700. The mother of 
three rolled 20 strikes 
in games of 226, 258 
and 224. 



MRS. KERSTIN LINO- 
BLOM of Stockholm, 
Sweden paid her way to 
the fresh water world sc- 
ries of sport fishing al 
Bull Shoals, Ark. and 
defeated 33 finalists for 
the women's champion- 
ship with Ihe biggesi 
catch in ihe fish-ofT; a 
two-pound, four-ounce 
smallmouih bass. 

STEVE FELLER. 18. the 
son of former Cleveland 
Pilcher Bob and a cen- 
ter halfback on the Rol- 
linsCollcge soccer team, 
made an unassisted save 
in the final minute to 
lead his school to a 2-1 
upset over Miami. The 
loss snapped the Hur- 
ricanes' 25-gamc win- 
ning streak. 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SWITCH HITTING 

Sirs: 

The proposed sliifl of ihc EJt.ivc!. lo Al- 
laiua (fficnitra Ihnile. Nos. 2l isn'l the first 
proposed shift of a major league franchisc. 
Ironically enough, Milwaukee started it all 
back in I^S.T Hut each of the sis franchise 
shifts in the past 1 1 years had some basis in 
reason behind it. The Braves moved to Mil- 
waukee from a city with two teams, from an 
old, outmoded ball park, and after drawing 
only 281,000 fans the year before. You may 
remember that Milwaukee didn't entice the 
Braves from Boston— Perini moved the club 
to prevent the St. l.ouis Browns from com- 
ing to Milwaukee. 

The shift of the Drowns to Baltimore the 
next year was explainable because they had 
never been supported in St. l.ouis. The same 
goes for the Athletics, who left for Kansas 
City in 1955, although you can hardly blame 
the Philadelphia fans for nut supporting a 
team buried near last place most of the time. 

The shift of the Dodgers and Uianis was 
wrong, but it has been partially compensated 
for by the return of a National League team 
to New York. Both teams did, however, 
have run-down parks in New York and 
Brooklyn, and New > (>rk was left with the 
Yankees. The shift of the old Senators to 
Minnc.sota where they became the Twins 
was made up for by a new team of Senators 
in the expanded AL. 

As for the proposed move of the Braves, 
let's look at the facts. The Braves have 
drawn more fans during their 12 years in 
Milwaukee Ian average of Just under 1,6 
million per year) than any other club in the 
majors except for the Los Angeles Dodgers. 
Nkc have a modem. 12-ycar-old stadium 
which seals 4.L000 with unliniitcd parking 
(at 25c per car) and is served by two adja- 
cent expressways. 

If the power of public opinion is not 
brought to bear and stwn. Congress will 
have to step in. I don't want this to happen, 
and I don't believe any thinking baseball 
fun docs. 

Gorix)n H. Hrihm 

Milwaukee 

Sirs: 

It will take less than 10 years for the 
McHalc-Bartholomay combine to sack the 
city of Atlanta! 

AL PoELLINUtR 

Nccnah, Wis. 

FIGHTING IRISH 

Sirs: 

I cheered every word in your article about 
Notre Dame's foulball team, save one— the 


term ■'elderly" as applied to my brother, the 
Reverend James Moran, Director of Ad- 
missions at the university. 

One year ago f'athcr Moran was a vital 
and vigorous 59 when he was stricken with 
an infection which resulted in osteomyelitis 
of the spine. This caused a complete paraly- 
sis from his hips down. 

He has waged a courageous and spirited 
light against his illness and. through sheer 
pluck and determination, is regaining the 
use of his limbs. He is anything but '‘elder- 
ly" in bis outlook and his attitudes, and in 
his love of Notre Dame. 1 think he striking- 
ly exemplifies the spirit of the f-ighting 
Irish. 

John V. Moran 

Detroit 

Sirs: 

Now, why wouldn't Notre Dame be un- 
defeated in five games'.' Look at page 23. 
November 2 issue — that is not Coach Ara 
Parseghian, that is our old friend James 
Bond. 

ChRI-STY WiLRtRT 

Baysidc, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

A group of us at Methodist Boston Uni- 
versity would like to make a trade with 
Presbyterian Coach Ara Parseghian and 
Catholic Notre Dame— we would be happy 
to give up our starting 1 1 for Notre Dame's 
scrubs. 

John A. Lack 

Boston 

DOCTORATES 

Sirs: 

My ire was raised with the quote in the 
article A Rimner.\ Year (Sept. 21); "Be- 
sides, there's not much else for a boy to 
think about at Auburn except playing foot- 
ball." I could suggest quite a few things for 
these boys to think about, one being school- 
work and studying. It is a pity that this is 
the situation in many American colleges 
today, education playing a secondary role 
lo sfwrts. 1 myself am a college student and 
an avid sports fan. but I am able to place 
sports in its proper perspective. It is a shame 
to read of thousands of high school students 
being turned down by colleges when their 
classmates, who will use the colleges strictly 
for their sports facilities, arc being accepted 
on sports scholarships. Maybe it is this sense 
of false values that is causing our great 
country to fall behind others in scientific 
technology. 

MiCHAiL D. Hirsch 

Bnwkiyn 


Sirs: 

We agree with Iclter-wnier Holman that 
Dick Hutkus is a great linebacker; in fact, he 
is the greatest linebacker in college football 
(I9|M Hoiv. Oct. 26). But wedo not think 
that the University of Illinois is a "foolball 
factory," If you still think the U. of I. is not 
an insliimion of higher learning, we invite 
you to spend one semester here and try your 
luck. We arc sure your grades will not be 
earned on the football field. 

Janos Majka 
JamisChkkir 

Champaign. III. 

Sirs: 

It is certainly obvious Mr. Bulkus ain't no 
doctor, 

However, on Oet. U>, I9(i4 he was oper- 
ated on by Don Uiivcrfcrth, an honor stu- 
dent in premed at Ohio Slate University. 

As the score indicates, the operation was 
a huge success. 

Paul H. CopfLANo 

Delphos, Ohio 

KILOCYCLES 

Sirs: 

While leafing through the Oct. 26 issue of 
your line publication, we noticed the article 
on "Bikeology 1 at Yale," describing the 
record set when Mr. Princi rode his racing 
cycle 102 laps around his IO-by-12-ftxn suite 
at 1902 Sillimun College in 15 minutes. We 
decided to see if a prep-school cyclist could 
better this time. Our entrant, Sean Hutch- 
inson, rtHlc a Geminiani lO-specd cycle 
around an 8.5-by-l2-roLit room for 106 
laps in 15 minutes, and then went on to 
set a new distance mark of 20] laps in 
26 minutes. Since both of these attempts 
surpassed the previous records by a sub- 
stantial margin, we feel justified in culling 
ourselves the world champions of this new- 
found sport. 

We at St. George's School are honored 
that William Mittendorf, who helped to time 
our record-breaking attempt, was the 
brother of the Cicorge Mittendorf who 
was mentioned in your article for taking 
part in the Yale stunt. 

Our cyclist also rode in his bare feet on a 
wet fioor, which inhibited the use of brakes. 
Out next attempt will be approximately 350 
laps in a room of equal dimensions. To 
quote, from the previous article: "Can your 
readers do without this information?" 

St AN Hutchinson 
William MirrtNOORF 
Douglas Adams 


Newport, R.l. 


fcuillnued 



For well under ^200, 
well supply all the ingredient 
for some great home movies. 
Except one. 

You supply the talent. 


Is that asking too much? We don’t think so. Espe- 
cially since the main ingredients of our home movie 
package make home movies so easy to take. 

(Before we go another step, we should mention 
that you can buy each item separately, of course. Or 
you can substitute, with a corresponding change in 
price. What follows is just a suggestion.) 

To begin with, you get a Bell & Howell 315 movie 
camera and a 256 projector. The camera offers handy 
cartridge loading, an electric eye and smooth zoom- 
ing. The projector is self-threading, and it can show 
your movies forward, backward or a frame at a time. 

The thing that makes them so easy — and so satis- 
fying— to use is that they are both photographic 


instruments. They both handle film correctly, so that 
you get everything out of it that you put into it. They 
both are virtually incapable of error. They both are 
built to standards of operation well beyond any you 
might ever need. They both meet rigid specifications 
of construction and longevity. 

You get a handsome carrying case for your camera 
(the projector has its own built right in), and your 
dealer adds a screen, color film, and a light for indoor 
movies. 

And once you get ail the paraphernalia unwrapped, 
you’ll be amazed at how much talent that family of 
yours suddenly has. 

Not to mention you yourself. 


Bell & Howell builds photographic instruments 
a little better than they really have to be. 


19TH MOLE conUmifd 


What Price 
Craftsmanship? 

‘‘v >* 

JulianP.VanWinkleJr., f A 

Pratidcnt * ^ 

old Fitzgerald ^ j 

Distillery 

leuitvill*, Kanlwcky 
Sslablithtd 1849 



Years ago my father patronized 
a tailor who was acknowledged 
to make the finest clothes in 
Louisville. 

Everything suited Dad except 
the high price. During a fitting 
he took occasion to complain, 
“t understand the tailor across 
the street makes a mighty nice 
suit. And he charges $20 less 
than you.” 

“You’re quite right,” the 
tailor agreed, “and they say he 
makes nice warm clothes too!” 

By rights Dad should have 
been the last to complain. The 
expert craftsmanship required to 
snugly fit “suit” to “man” is 
mati'hed in no field more spe- 
cialized than his own and by no 
man more than by himself. 

For three generations, in liis 
tenure as well as my own, our 
family distillery has patiently 
tailored our Old Fitzckrald to 
fit the man who knows how 
genuine Kentucky Bourbon 
ought to taste. 

“Custom-cut and hand- 
made”, its cost can never match 
its “ready-made” comiwtition. 

Using our old-fashioned sour- 
mash recipe, we i)urposely sac- 
rificed one full quart of Bour- 
bon for each bushel of grain 
mashed. Our fermenters ripen 
at a snail’s pare. We distill, then 
re-distill to capture thei'ongen- 
erics which give Old Fitzcjerald 
its distinctive flavor. 

And in our open rick houses, 
through the long years, we let 
nothing interfere with the nat- 
ural mellowing that comes only 
in new casks of mountain oak. 

Admittedly, less than such 
costly care would still produce 
“nice, warm” acceptable Bour- 
bon. If whiskey is all you want, 
it can be had for far less. 

But in matching the style and 
fit of gei^uiue Kentucky sour 
mash at its old-fashioned best, 
our rentury-and-more of distill- 
ing experience has yet to un- 
cover a money-saving short cut. 

Is such fine “stitching” justi- 
fied? Is such extra care worth 
its price? Tonight, try Old 
Fitzckrald and see! 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Bottled-in-Bond 
At Mellow 100 Proof 


TOKYO TEA LEAVES 

•Sirs: 

Just thought I'd compliment you on your 
pre-Olympic picks. Your Oct. 5 is.suc really 
called the tune. Kor the record, here's your 
performance. 

Men's track and field— 24 events; I J firsts, 
4 second picks finished first, I third pick 
finished first. This docs not include Roc- 
lanis and Abcbc whom you didn't think 
were healthy. Women's track and field — 12 
events: 5 firsts, 2 second picks finished first. 

1 third pick finished first. Men's swimming 
— 12 events; 7 firsts, 2 second picks finished 
first. 2 third picks finished first. Women's 
swimming— 10 events: 5 firsts, second 
picks finished first. I third pick finished first. 
You skipped Lesley Hush. 

Why not let us know about the kwal horse 
races also'.' 

Jim Si-*»AN 

Park Ridge. 111. 

Sirs: 

] don't care what happens between now 
and December 31,1 think Robert F. (iiegen- 
gack, Olympic track and field coach, de- 
serves to be Si's 1^64 Sportsman of the 
Year. The guidance, inspiration and leader- 
ship he gave to our track and field forces 
in the most thumping victory in American 
history speaks volumes. 

Dos 1 .. Kl \KS 1 Y 

New York City 
Sirs; 

The only way to make a true evaluation 
of each nation's ctlori is to assign a point 
value for each medal, such as: gold 3. sil- 
ver 2 and bronze I. 

Using this method of Olympic scoring 
wc find that the U.S.A. barely edges the 
U..S.S,R.. 188 to 187. 

OlORC.l J. (jAV RAS 

Groton. N.Y. 

POST MORTEMS 

Sirs: 

1 was delighted when my wife shi'wcd me 
Robert Cantwell's warm review of my book. 
The WorU of Birth. 

You might be interested to know that 
after the recent y.tchi races at Newport, Pe- 
ter Scott, helmsman of the British challeng- 
er. and his wife Philippa spent two days at 
our home here in Connecticut. 1 was recov- 
ering from an automobile accident I2I0 
stitehes iii my face) while Peter was still un- 
der sh^Kk from his own catastrophe out on 
the water. 

Peter Scott was licking his wounds, and 
I was licking mine. We mentioned neither 
boats nor automobile accidents, but instead 
talked only of birds, fish watching, sphinx 
moths and other external things. 

Roofr Tory PruRsos 

Old Lyme, Conn. 


EDITORIAL A ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SroRTs iLLt nRAiii). 

Time & Lile BuilUmg, Rockercilcr Center. 
New York. New York I00:0. 


Time liK. also puWivhcn TiMt. Lih . Fiibu W 
and. in conjunciion wiih its subsidiaries, the 
imernational editions ot TiMl and Lili. 
Chairman of ihc Board. Andrew Mci^kell; 
Chairman, bxeculoe Commiuce. Roy £. 
Larsen: Chairman. Tinancc ('ommiltee, 
Char^e^ L. Slillman; PrcMdcni. Jame\ A. 
Linen; Fxeculi'C Vice PreUdcnl and T reasur- 
er, I). \V. Briimbaush; Vice Previdcni and 
Secretary. Bernard Barne*.; Vice PrCMdeni 
and Aixixianl (o the Prctidcni. Arnold W'. 
Cart\on: Vice Prcxidenls. Bernhard M. Auer. 
Ldgar R. B.ikcr, Clay Biickhoui, R. M, 
Buckley. John I . Hallenbcck. Jerome S, 
Hardy. Henry luce HI. Arthur R, Murphy 
Jf-. Ralph l>. Paine Ji-. P. 1. PicniKC. Wewon 
C. Pullen Jr.. James R. Shepicy; Compiroller 
and Assistant Secretary. John I . Harscy; 
Assistant Comptroller and Assistant Secre- 
tary, Charles L. Gleason Jr.; Assistant Treas- 
urer. W, O. Davis; Assistant Treasurer. I van 
S, Ingels: Assistant Treasurer. RKhard B. 
.McKeoiigh. 
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YESTERDAY 


A Rooster 
with a Rather 
Mean Kick 


DiH> (Rooster) Andrews is a sort of 
cheerful footnote in the annuls of 
college football. He was from the start 
the right si/e for a footnote, being slight- 
ly larger than Eddie Gacdel. the midget 
Bill Veeck once used to bat for the St. 
Louis Browns. Andrews had a fine phy- 
sique. but there was only 4 feet 1 1 inches 
of it. Personable and popular, he was 
the University of Texas water boy and 
team manager from 1942 through 1946. 

In his first appearance as a player he 
kicked two extra points against Texas 
Christian University in a 46-7 rout. But 
Texas rooters rejoiced to see a hop-o'- 
my-thumb rub s;tlt in the wounds of 
the humiliating score. TCU was a hated 
team because it had ruined Texas' bid 
for a national championship in 1941. 
TCU Coach Hutch Meyer refused to 
shake hands with Dana X. Bible of Tex- 
as after the game. 

What added to the absurd drama of 
Rooster’s performance was that he drop- 
kicked his extra points. 

A day came when Rooster was sup- 
posed to kick the ball and failed. It 
was in the Texas-Southern Methodist 
game of 1945. the first of the classic en- 
counters between (Quarterbacks Bobby 
Lavnc of Texas and Doak Walker of 
SMU. Rooster was Layne’s roommate. 
All three were natives of Dallas, and dur- 
ing holidays and summer vacations they 
were nearly constant companions. 

Rooster today is president of Austin's 
C & S Sporting Goods Co., one of the 
more prosperous in Texas. He earned his 
nickname in his second semester at Tex- 
as, the spring of 1942. Jack Crain and 
Buddy Jungmichel. the Longhorns' half- 
back and All-.^mcrica guard, hauled 
him out of bed at midnight for a wild 
errand. They had a notion of entering a 
contestant in an illegal 2 a.m. cocktlght 
at nearby Elgin, Texas, and they hud dis- 
covered that the meanest rooster in Aus- 
tin was perched in the live oak tree in 

I ontinueil 
h3 


Come find 
the links 
you’ve 

been missing! 

The Carlton Beach in Bermuda knows how lu put golfers in flne fettle. 
It's done with a lull IB-holc se.'iside putting green. And another 16 holes 
of champiunship course close by. With complimentary greens fees and 
transportation and everything set up in advance. What you didn't find 
on other golfing holidays you always find here. Like rooms big as com- 
fort overlooking the water. A private beach just 62 seconds away from 
your room. A swimming pool and tennis courts. And night life that 
makes you sit up and take notice. Take notice of the rates, please: 7 
days and 6 nights from $120. Or 4 days and 3 nights from $69. Any 
travel agent will tell you that at those prices, you can afford tee for two. 
So bring your wife! 

f/ie carltoii beach 

BERMUDA 

New York Sales Office; PLaza 2-9100 
L I c>KP<lR.^TIO^• in .^MI 







Get Immediate Delivery on 
1965 PRO-LINE 
GOLF CLUBS! 

PGA • Stan Thompson 
Ben Hogan • First Flight 
Spalding • Power Built 
MacGregor - Arnold 
Palmer • U.S. Royal* 

We carry every type of shaft 
flexibility, swing weight and grip 
size manufactured. 


"ONE OF THE LARGEST 
INVENTORIES OF PRO-LINE 
GOLF EQUIPMENT IN THE USA" 


Send for free literature and individual 
fitting chart today! 

Our PGA pros will fit you to your own 
specifications... 

’(Circle make of clubs you prefer) 


WALTER KELLER’S 

Golf School & Pro Shop 

2138 Westwood Blvd. 

Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

Area Code 213 • GRanite 4-1547 



/. Ocean 
Reef 

Thf Complete 
Oreanfront Club Community 


1,300 tropical island acres directly or> 
the Atlantic. 16-hole championship golf, 
tennis, world's finest fishing, private 
3,000' airstrip, gourmet meals. New 
expanded facilities. For reservations or 
colorful brochure, write or phone today: 
Box S, North Key Largo, Florida. Phone; 
North Key Largo No.*'l". From MIAMI; 
15 minutes by air . 30 miles by boat 
one hour by car 


JUNIOR 
f COILLGE 
CO-ED. IN BACK BAY, BOSTON. 

An • Bu*. AUm, • a ivenn.nfl 

> IBM DATA PROCESSING LAB 



fraction of their 
retoiJ price 
Dtlivtry In ID day* 
from re<«!pl of order 



BELLOWS A CO.. LOUISVILLE. 


• KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON V/HlSKEV • 86 PROOF 


Rooster Andrews continued 


Two ways to get Kentucky’s light bourbon 



There are iwo ways of doing everything. But if ii lakes 133 years of distilling to 
develop a great one. you stick to it. We do. That's why we: Q Use one-quarter 
inch char in every barrel □ Only # I Government-inspected grains □ Only char- 
coal-lillered water □ Distill it twice Q Age away one gallon in every five to 
insure smoothness. Try it even if you have to lake a trip. 

Uncommonly fine flavor. .. une.xpected lightness. Bellows Club Bourbon. 


front of the caretaker's house at Memo- 
rial Stadium. The> had drafted Andrews 
to climb up and get him down. 

Andrews put a flashlight in his back 
pwket and scooted up the tree to its 
highest branches, where three chickens 
were roosting, including the mean onc. 
"Awrighl." veiled Crain from below, 
"now shine vour light. That's him! The 
red one in the middle, (irab him!" 

Andrews pul away the flashlight, held 
onto the tree trunk with one arm and 
reached up for the rooster. "He just ex- 
ploded.'' Andrews recalls. "Me raked me 
from eyebrow to nav el. I let go of every- 
thing but the rooster, and I must liave 
hit every tree limb going down." Tlie 
rooster got away, and Andrews had a bro- 
ken arm. He was known as Rooster from 
then on. 

In 1^45 when Rooster went into the 
game against SMU, the score was 12-7 
and Texas needed that 1 3lh point, l.ayne 
had missed the kick after the first touch- 
down, and now he decided it was a line 
time to repeat a play he and Rooster 
had worked the previous year against 
Oklahoma. Instead of kicking for the 
conversion. Rooster had passed to Laync 
in the left flat. 

Hut when Texas came out against 
SMU. Ooak Walker stationed himself 
in the left flat, grinned across at An- 
drews and made a passing motion with 
his right arm. 

Opposing linemen took great care 
when rushing at Rooster not to step on 
him. fall on him or othcrw ise maim him. 
Their faces went blank with astonish- 
ment this lime when Rooster cocked ho 
arm to pass, and one large tackle zoomed 
past him before he could cheek his stride. 
Meanwhile. Luyne was zigging, faking 
and zagging. trying to elude the know- 
ing Walker, “lloak was silting in his 
hip pLK’ket." Rooster savs. "so I just 
threw the ball in the other direct ion. hop- 
ing one of our guvs would grab it." No- 
body did. 

Texas won anyway. 12-7. but that 
night Layne and Rooster could hardly 
wait to get w ith Walkcrand ask him how 
he had anticipated the play. "l>on't you 
remember?" Walker said. "When wegot 
together after last year's Oklahoma game 
you bragged all night about that pass. 
Besides, when I saw Rooster come out 
of the huddle with that big ear-splitting 
grin on his face. I knew he wasn't going 
to kick the ball." 

- Srtvt Perkins 



Try and tell yourself you don't want one. Just try. Pontiac Grand Prix 



1965 THE YEAR OF THE QUICK WIDE TRACKS 



This is the flavor that won the West, The 
Richmond Recipe dishes it up. The Selectrate* 
filter smooths it. You get a lot to like. 


Come to where the flavor is . . , 
Come to Marlboro Country 



